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From Frasers’ Magazine. 
LIFE AND MANNERS IN PERSIA.* 

Tuts is pre-eminently the age of touristism, 
journalism, diaryism, and memoirism; a 
writing epidemic is stalking through the 
length and breadth of the land, and every- 
body seems suffering from a kind of literary 
pleurisy, for which the only cure they seek 
is the indulgence of the public, whose 
patience, it cannot be denied, they frequently 
tax most severely. The Western world has 
furnished a fruitful field in go-a-headism, 
expectoration, and niggers. The Eastern 
has provided scarcely less abundantly its 
contribution of shahs, pachas, nabobs, and 
harems. 

We must now introduce to the reader a 
lady from the East in whose society we have 
spent a pleasant hour or two, and who, as 
she deals largely in those wares which are 
attractive to her own sex, will, we doubt 
not, find much favor amofy them, a favor 
heightened perhaps by the fact of her having 
played the ambassadress among the people of 
whom she writes. 

The authoress is Lady Sheil, and her 
subject, Life and Manners in Persia. The 
traveller’s party consists of a husband, three 
Irish servants, and one French servant — the 
cook, of course — and, though last, not least 
in her own estimation, a Scotch terrier who 
bore the endearing name of Crab, and who, 
as frequently happens with ladies’ pets, got 
her husband into some difficulty in Germany, 
from not having his name and address on his 
collar. ' 

The party started early in August, 1849, 
and by the end of the month found them- 
selves on the Polish frontier. The Russian 
tailways appear to travel at the twelve-mile- 
an-hour pace of our old fast Brighton 
coaches, which Lady Sheil attributes to their 
burning wood, but a trip across the Atlantic 
would have removed that false impression. 
As some atonement for their tortoise pace, 
they are remarkably safe, an accident being 
all but unknown. At Warsaw, the illness 
of the Grand Duke Michael prevented her 
Witnessing the military pageant of a review 
of 50,000 men under the Emperor in person. 
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As a curious instance of etiquette, she 
mentions the fact that persons are not per- 
mitted to walk in the gardens before the 
palace with their hats on, lest the Emperor 
should be looking out of the window as they 
passed ; and as a certain Colonel S—— con- 
sidered this to be an indignity an English- 
man ought not to submit to, the coveted 
walk was sacrificed at the shrine of British 
pride. The mazourka was danced at the 
theatre upon the occasion of her visit, and 
Lady Sheil appears to have been as en- 
thusiastic in her admiration as the rest of 
the audience. The women were all dressed 
in the becoming national costume, and the 
men after the manner of their country in the 
days of her independence. 


‘¢ Each dancer wore the heavy long boots 
and spurs and the ponderous sabre without 
which the Polish noble never appeared:in 
public. At every movement of the dance 
they sharply struck their boots and spurs 
together as if beating time, converting the 
peaceful-and graceful mazourka of our ball- 
rooms into a genuine war-dance, in which 
with hand and foot they were heartily joined 
by the Russian officers, who for the moment 
seemed to forget their hatred of everything 
Polish.” 

The authoress observed with pain the 
squalor and poverty prevalent ali over Poland, 
and which formed a striking contrast to the - 
appearance of comfort she found at the 
Russian village of Kief. From this place 
they proceeded to Odessa, where they made 
the acquaintance of Prince Woronzow, a 
name respected in every country in Europe. 
From him they received an invitation to visit 
his palace in the Crimea, whither they, pro- 
ceeded in a war steamer the following day. 
Lady Sheil was much struck with the con- 
descending familiarity of the Russian nobles 
to their inferiors, which she justly ascribes 
to the unapproachable difference of ¢lasses, 
and of which she may any day see an antitype 
by visiting a Virginia planter. Passing 
Eupatoria, Sebastopol, and Balaklava— 
names sacred to England as the scene of so 
much glory and so much grief — the steamer 
anchored off Yalta, whence they commanded 
a splendid view of the lovely scenery of 
Southern Crimea. An aide-de-camp soon 
appeared alongside, and conducted them to 
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the gorgeous palace of their host, where the 
prince and princess exercised hospitality 
with royal munificence. The party at dinner 
amounted to fifty people, and the company 
was of a motley description. 


‘* According to the custom of the Russian 
nobles, who appear indifferent to the rank 
of their guests, further than giving each a 
higher or lower place at table, and more or 
less costly fare, in proportion to his social 
status. ‘The wines were excellent and numer- 
ous, and all provided from the surrounding 
vineyards on Prince Woronzow’s property.’ 


From hence the party proceeded inland, 
via Simpheropol and Theodosia, to Kertch, 
and there crossing the straits, landed at 
Taman. The day was spent in examining 
the military hospitals, which were found in 
remarkably good order, and everything be- 
neaking care and attention. Their route 
was continued through the Kuban, where 
our authoress not only found the roads exe- 
crable, but had her peace of mind destroyed 
by hauntings of an attack from the Circas- 
sians in the hills. Unfortunately for the 
excitement of the narrative, their journey 
was pursued in perfect peace, and Prince 
Woronzow’s introductions ensured them 
many useful civilities. Among many other 
subjects touched upon by Lady Sheil, we find 
several pages on the Circassians, and the 
slave-trade thereof; her information was 
obtained from, a slave-dealer, who confessed 
that the vigilance of Russia was inconven 
iently sharp, and rendered the traffic difficult 
and dangerous. The supply of slaves is 
kept up in various ways: criminals are 
sold ; slaves are brought from distant places ; 
orphans are frequently offered for sale; 
some persons are desirous of change, and 
willing to be sold. A father cannot sell son 
or daughter without their consent; the 
latter are often willing to go into the 
market. Unmarried girls do nothing but 
needlework ; married women do all the 
drudgery. The girls are not very handsome, 
but they are exceedingly clever and intelli- 
gent, readily learning Turkish, music, and 
dancing ; and they speedily acquire, by their 
intellectual superiority, influence in a Turk- 
ish family, The Georgian women, though 
superior in beauty, are inferior in mind, 
and of less value in the market. The value 
of a male slave ranges from £10 to £70; 
the lowest price being given for boys at five, 


and for men at thirty, after which age, it 
would seem, they are not marketable. They 
command the highest value from ten to 
fifteen. The female price ranges from £10 
to £150, and the marketable age between 
five and fifty. They are at their highest be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen. Our authoress 
dilates with evident satisfaction on the mu- 
sical talents of the Russian soldiers. On 
one occasion a concert was improvised, 
which calls forth the following expressions : 


‘Tt had a really surprising effect to hear 
the rough uncultivated men singing with 
the utmost precision tenor, second tenor, 
bass, and all preserving a perfect correctness 
and harmony. It is said that on a march 
an entire regiment of Russian soldiers will 
sometimes relieve their fatigue by singing in 
parts one of their national melodies.” 


Arrived at Tiflis, we find a pithy and 
correct description of the Georgian aad 
Armenian characters. The former are de 
scribed as famous for their military talents, 
bold, turbulent, reckless, extravagant, and 
unsurpassable topers; the latter as mean, 
cringing, timid, always intent on gain, and, 
unlike the Georgian, in keeping what is 
gained. The Armenian priests are repre- 
sented as grossly ignorant and highly im- 
moral. Prince Woronzow’s fostering care 
seems to have lost none of its energy by dis- 
tance. Georgia, and Tiflis itself, bear many 
marks of it. In the latter he has planned 
many valuable institutions, as well as opened 
an opera-house and a small theatre for the 
civilization of the citizens. 

As South Russia has been so long the 
scene of his labors, and as he is one of the 
most remarkable men in the empire, a slight 
sketch of his career cannot be devoid of in- 
terest. Prince Woronzow was born in 1782, 
and entered the army at nineteen. He was 
constantly employed on active service, in 
which he always found some opportunity 
for distinguishing himself; and ere he was 
three-and-twenty he had earned several 
decorations. He was made a general at 
twenty-seven, and received a letter of thanks 
from the Czar for his conduct at the battle 
of Batine (1809), in which he took the 
Seraskier's camp. Two years after this he 
was presented with a.sword set in diamonds, 
for his bravery on the field of Roustchouk. 
He was greatly distinguished and severely 
wounded at the bloody struggle of the 
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Borodino, and received in consequence the 
decoration of St. Anne in diamonds. Con- 
tinually at the post of danger, we find him 
earning fresh laurels at Leipsic. Ever 
marching onward on the road to fame and 
favor, he received a letter of thanks from 
the Emperor for his conduct when in com- 
mand of a division before Paris (1814). 
When hostilities were renewed he was 
named aid-de-camp to the Emperor, and to 
him was confided the command of the Rus- 
sian division of the Army of Occupation. 
In 1823 he was made Governor of South 
Russia and Bessarabia. In 1836 he became 
a member of the Imperial Grand Council. 
Decorations and swords flowed in upon him 
perpetually in recognition of his eminent 
services. A gold medal was presented to 
him for his unwearying and successful per- 
sonal exertions in arresting the plague at 
Odessa (1837). He received his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief of the Caucasus 
in 1844. The late war must have been a 
source of the deepest grief to him, for though 
a devoted patriot, he had many ties of the 
deepest affection and esteem in this country. 
These feelings probably lessened the regret 
with which, from ill-health, he was obliged 
to resign his command, upon which occasion 
he received the unusual compliment of being 
requested to name his successor — General 
Réad, since killed in the Crimea. 

Prince Woronzow possesses firmness of 
purpose and administrative powers of the 
highest order, blended with extreme kindness 
of heart. These talents he employed in 
ameliorating the condition of the people, 
increasing commerce, encouraging art, &c. 
Rarely has a subject been the recipient of 
higher honors, or been held in more universal 
estimation ; and never did one possess more 
entirely the confidence of his sovereign. 

We hasten back from this digression to 
Tesume our journey, culling stray flowers of 
manners or customs as we jaunt along. 

Tn case any anxious mother should not be 
satisfied with Revalenta Arabica, alias lentils, 
we beg to insert a recipe for a new dish, 
wherewith to fill their tender little ones. 


‘Our hostess helped herself to a large 
bowl of soup, fattened in the proportions 
that Russians love, into which she poured 
half a bottle of the favorite beverage, Lon- 
don stout, adding eggs and sugar; after 
duly amalgamatiug which ingredients, she 





gave a plate of the fearful mixture to her 
only child, a pretty delicate-looking little 
irl, who seemed highly delighted and re- 
reshed with the compound.”’ 

Previous to crossing the Aras into Persia, 
Lady Sheil touches upon Russian character, 
in doing which she seems to hold their heads 
tenderly with one hand, and to slap their 
faces with the other. Here are her words : 

‘* Russia is often reviled, but if we were 
to judge of the national character by what 
we saw, candor would oblige us to declare, 
that intelligence, cordiality, and liberality 
are the prevailing qualities. ... . What 
struck me more than anything elsein Russia, 
was the disregard of the upper classes for 
the feelings of their servants and dependants. 


They seemed to me to look on, and to treat 
them as inferior animals.”’ 


When it is remembered that the authoress 
was a British Minister’s wife, and would 
therefore naturally receive every courtesy 
and attention, we fear that if her pages ever 
meet Russian eyes, the exclamation will be 
forced from them, ‘‘ Lord preserve us from 
our friends ! ’” 

We are now fairly in Persia, and the im- 
pression which its scenery has left on the 
writer’s mind is anything but pleasant. 

‘‘ Sterile indeed was the prospect, and un- 
happily it proved to be but an epitome of all 
the scenery in Persia, et i on the coast 
of the Caspian. A desolate plain, or rather 
valley, bounded on each side by rocky or 
chalky mountains still more desolate — not 
a tree visible excepting the few willows, 
poplars, and fruit trees, surrounding the 
villages thinly scattered over the waste, — 
such is Persia, and her scenery in general, 
excepting that sometimes a fine village is to 
be seen smothered in immense gardens, 
orchards of the most delicious fruits, and 
vineyards. These bright spots are, however, 
not numerous.”’ 

In short, the beauties of Persia are about 
equal to those of a sandbank with a few 
stray thistles sparsely scattered over it. We 
dare not endorse such an opinion, as we be 
lieve it to be an exaggeration, brought out 
probably, as many such wholesale expres- 
sions are, by the weariness of uncomfortable 
travelling, accompanied with a slight touch 
of dyspepsia; under which circumstances 
we too often see through a glass darkly. 

The population do not appear to have 
been viewed quite as unfavorably as their 


country : 
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«© A Persian on horseback, prepared for 
war or a journey, is, to the eye at all events, 
a formidable personage. He is armed from 
top to toe, along gun at his back, a pistol 
at his waist, atlother behind, a sword at his 
left, a tremendous dagger, called a kamma, 
at his right, while at his belt dangles an in- 
finity of horns for various sorts of ammuni- 
tion — powder for loading, powder for 
priming, balls, &c. Add to this a swarth 
visage, half-hid in a long black beard, a tall 
cap of lambskin, immense trousers, boots, 

od or black, to the knee, a shaggy yapoucha 

on his shoulder, a short chibouk under the 
flap of his saddle, and the Persian horseman 
is complete. . . ... His hand is so desper- 
ately rough as to deprive the horse’s mouth 
of nearly all sensibility. He is said to be 
inferior to the Hindostanee horseman in 
grace and dexterous feats on horseback, such 
as jerking out with his lance a tent-pin 
deeply fixed in the ground, the horse at half 
speed, or galloping in a circle round his 
lance, the point on the ground, and the 
other end on his arm ; but that in energetic, 
bold riding, which stops at nothing, the 
Persian infinitely surpasses the turbaned 
cavaliers of India. The whole nation seems 
to ride by instinct.’ 

Among other peculiarities of the Persians 
is one in which they rival the southern 
nations of Europe —a love of lollipops. 
Lady Sheil says : 

“At every station from the Aras to 
Teheran, the first thing I beheld on enterin 
the room was several pounds of tea, flanke 
by a suitable number of loaves of sugar, 
with a whole cargo of sweetmeats, on which 
the Persian servants regaled themselves with 
all the greediness of children.” 


The feelings of our lady author were nat- 
urally shocked at a most disagreeable cere- 
mony enacted in their honor on approaching 
a village : 

‘* An unfortunate cow in the midst of the 
crowd, close to the roadside was held down 
by the head and feet ; when we came within 
a yard or so of the miserable animal, a man 
brandished a large knife, with which he in- 
stantly, before hee was time for interfer- 
ence, severed its head from its body. He 
then ran across our road with the head, 
allowing the blood to flow on our path in 
torrents, and we passed on, to encounter a 
repetition of the same cruel rites performed 
on various sheep. This ceremony was called 
korban, or sacrifice, these poor creatures hay- 
ing been immolated in order that all the 
misfortunes, evils, and disasters which might 
overtake us, should fall on them; and fall 
on them assuredly they did.” 
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They were preceded in their entry by fer- 
ashes, or lictors, who thrashed everybody 
that came in the way after the most approved 
Oriental fashion. When lodged, the authoress 
became an object of intense curiosity, as the 
ladies had never before seen one of their 
sex dressed in ‘‘ trowsers with one leg,’ for 
so they term a gown. 

In speaking of the religion of the Persians 
and other Mussulmen, she rightly observes 
that the former are called Sheah and the 
latter Soonnee ; the Sheahs regarding Ali as 
the successor of Mahomet, and the Soonnees 
giving precedence to Abubekr, Omar, and 
Osman ; but we cannot believe she consulted 
her husband before hazarding the opinion 
that there is little or no difference in their 
doctrine, as those conversant with their re- 
spective creeds could point out many salient 
points of difference. 

We will now allow our authoress to de- 
scribe the grand ceremonial of the entrance 
into Tabreez, from which the ungallant cay- 
aliers of Persia excluded her, as belonging 
to ‘‘ the inferior and ignoble class,’ woman- 
kind : 

“Tt was difficult to say how many thou- 
sand people had assembled, or what class of 
persons had not come forth to do honor to 
the Queen of England’s representative. 
There were princes and priests, and mer- 
chants and moolas, and mountebanks, and 
dervishes, and beggars ; there were Koordish 
and Toork horsemen of the tribes, and sol- 
diers, and Ghoolams; in short, there was 
everything and everybody, but there was 
not a single woman, for in Persia a woman 
is nobody. The cavaleade began four miles 
from the town, and each step brought a fresh 
reinforcement to the procession, or istikbal, 
as it is called. The visitors approached the 
envoy, and after paying their compliments 
and congratulations, rode by his side or fell 
behind, according to their rank. The ad- 
vance was slow, the dust stifling, the fatigue 
of complimenting several thousand people 
overwhelming ; but careful of the exhausted 
envoy, and the Russian treaty on etiquette 
moreover not being out of his view, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Governor had 
prepared a tent midway, where the grandees 
of the istikbal alighted, smoked kalleeans 
and chibouks, drank tea and coffee, and par- 
took of the everlasting sweetmeets. To 
horse again, with a greater crowd than ever! 
more beggars, more lootees or mountebanks 
with their bears and monkeys, more dervishes 
vociferating for inam, or bakhshish, heaping 








praises and blessings without measure on 
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Ala Hezret Padshah e Inglis— her Majesty 
the Queen of England, and Junabe Elchee 
—his Excellency the Envoy; and uttering 
loud benedictions on Hezret Kes and Hezret 
e Miriam, the Lord Jesus and the Blessed 
Mary. These latter benedictions surprised 
me, but I afterwards learned that, with the 
exception of the denial of his divinity, and 
the assertion of his being second to Ma- 
hommed, and to Mahommed only, the ven- 
eration of Mussulmans for our Saviour 
nearly equals our own. They rarely allude 
to him without using the words Hezret 
Eesa alchoos salam —the Lord Jesus, on 
whom be blessings. They believe him to 
have been a special creation of the Almighty, 
like Adam, by his will alone. Their rever- 
ence for the Blessed Virgin, too, is not much 
inferior to the homage of the Church of 
Rome, the Russo-Greek Church, and all the 
churches of the East. The tall white lily is 
in Persia called the Goole Miriam, or Flower 
of Mary; and in a Persian painting repre- 
senting the Annunciation, lilies are growing 
round her. 

‘¢ The throng now reached the town ; and 
here began the tug of war. The deep broad 
ditch surrounding the - was crossed by a 
narrow causeway, over which the multitude 
passed. The leaders had no difficulty ; but 
when the reckless crowd arrived —for a 
Persian on horseback is thoroughly reckless 
—every one pressing forward, despite of 
kicking and fighting horses, the confusion 
and uproar may be imagined. However, 
they all got through at last, though whether 
with any killed and wounded or not I cannot 
tell; and I brought up the réar, and entered 
the city covered with dust, and hot and tired. 
Anything more dismal can hardly be con- 
ceived. ‘The images of youth are not easil 
effaced ; and the Arabian Nights and Lalla 
Rookh will hold their place in the memory 
whether it will ornot. But once inside the gate 
of a Persian city, the charm is dissolved, the 
magician’s wand is broken, and reality takes 
the place of romance, which is destroyed 
forever. Half the city seemed depopulated ; 
there were large spaces wholly vacant, w 
deep excavations on either hand, from whic 
the earth had been dug to build houses. 
Dead dogs, and here and there a dead horse 
half eaten, offended more than one sense. 
The houses were frightful. Constructed of 
brown unburnt bricks, looking exactly like 
mud, and without a single window to the 
street, they presented a most gloomy aspect. 
This is a general picture of a Persian town ; 
and be it remembered that Tabreez is one of 
the best and richest cities in the whole king- 
dom. As we approached the European and 
Armenian quarter some improvement. began 
to be visible. A few of the houses had win- 
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dows, here and there an ornamental gateway 
appeared, and some attempt at embellish- 
ment was made by means of paint. Still, 
the sombre brick, and a general air of decay, 
maintained supremacy. It is, nevertheless, 
only the outside of a Persian house which 
looks so comfortless. The interior of those 
belonging to the better class are very com- 
modious, and often of a great size. 

‘On arriving at the British Government 
House, the first thing I saw was a whole 
room full of sweetmeats — sugar-candy and 
refined sugar, sent by the Prince Governor 
asa mark of congratulation. Every festival 
is celebrated in this way. The Queen’s 
birthday, our new year’s day, invariably 
brought in each succeeding year a supply 
from the Shah, carried by his Majesty’s 
fetashes through the most public parts of the 
town, on immense trays, covered with em- 
broideredsilk. The etiquette was to send back 
the covers, which I confessI used to do with re- 
luctance, for they were sometimes very hand- 
some. An omission in these matters is looked 
on as a skght, which the Russians are careful 
in avoiding by notifying to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs his Imperial Majesty’s birth- 
day, féte-day, saint’s-day, and the other host 
of festivals which the Muscovites love to 
solemnize. These honors are rather costly, 
the bearers of these sweetmeats not being at 
all satisfied unless they receive a donation to 
the amount of twelve or fifteen pounds ster- 
ling. His Majesty, who is of a very affable 
and amiable disposition, during his hunting 
excursions near Tehran, often sends a few 
partridges or hares to the foreign represen- 
tatives as a mark of his favor ; and it is little 
exaggeration to say that each head of game 
costs its weight in silver.’ 


After a short stay they continued’ their 
journey, roughing it ina way that might 
well astonish an English lady. They were 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and risirtg at six in the month of November 
isno tempting custom under such circum- 
stances; they then crawl on till ten, and 
take breakfast, and then drag on their 
lingering way till evening. The night is 
passed in some village house, with their beds 
spread on the ground. These are doubtless 
hardships to a lady, especially when the 
roads are bad, and the conveyance rough and 
fatiguing ; but a week in the trenches before 
Sebastopol would have made the journey ap- 
peara pleasant pastime, and their nightly 
abode a palace ofluxury. The Persians have 
a peculiar substitute for a fireplace, called a 
koorsee : 
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‘« A small quantity of charcoal, well burnt, 
to remove its deleterious effects, is placed on 
a flat copper dish ; this is covered with a 
large wooden frame, open at the sides, two 
feet high, over which a large wadded quilt 
is spread, to exclude the cold air and pre- 
vent the escape of the warmth inside. The 
family sits round this korsee, with the le 
and arms under the quilt, where the heat is 
considerable. . . Sometimes an un- 
lucky wight gets his head under the quilt, 
and wakes no more.”’ 

This fireplace seems to be merely the 
brasero, so well known in Spain and Italy, 
with a framework round it, and covered with 
a quilt ; wanting other means, we can testi- 
fy to having derived much comfort from it 
on many occasions, even without the frame 
or covering. The couriers of the mission in 
Persia must have a pleasant life of it in bad 
weather, according to the following sketch : 

“‘One of them presents himself in the 
month of January, muffled in sheepskin coat 
and cap, receives his bags, and goes forth 
alone on his terrible journey of nearly eight 
hundred miles: and after a rest of perhaps 
two days at Ezeroom, returns again, worn out 
by fatigue and want of sleep, nearly blind, 
and ‘ burnt by the snow,’ as the expressive 
phrase is in Persian.” 

These journeys are frequently performed, 
and though the eight hundred miles are 
sometimes made in seven days, the pay is 
under £40 a year! Whether there is any 
competitive examination for these lucrative 
(!) posts, we are not told. The dry climate 
of Persia and its want of rivers render arti- 
ficial irrigation indispensable ; and the creed 
of Mahomet, with that eye to the useful 
which marks the many of its tenets, has 
made the building and construction of tanks 
and channels one of the passports to Para- 
dise ; but, like many other good things, these 
kanats have their reverse side as well, and 
despite all precautions, even to the placing 
them under the protection of some holy 
moolla, or priest, necessity asserts its su- 
periority over law, and broken heads are 
plentiful in the struggle for water. 

Lady Sheil paid a visit to Suleimaneeya, 
an extensive palace and hunting seat built by 
the grand-father of the present Shah, the fa- 
mous Fetteh Ali Shah. The haremic ac- 
commodations of the building are on a most 
Brobdignagian scale, rendered necessary by 
the tastes of the builder, who, the authoress 
observes, ‘* seems to have made Solomon his 





prototype.”’ There can scarcely be a doubt 
that he did his best to prevent his being 
‘ashamed to speak with his enemies in the 
gate; his activity would have given 
Malthus a nightmare; and it may be pre- 
sumed that, humanly speaking, he has made 
ample provision for a lineal succession to his 
throne. Our authoress informs us that he 
had eighty sons, and that his daughters were 
too numerous to admit of calculation. If 
this be true, our ’cute friend Jonathan, who 
has scraped up a kind of friendship with 
the present Shah, will probably endeavor to 
import some of that rabbitty specimen of the 
genus homo into the States, where their 
value would be beyond price; for we find 
that some of his sons had forty or fifty chil- 
dren, and the total of his descendants is es- 
timated in thousands. May-be we are attach- 
ing a political importance to the footing 
which the Yankees are establishing in the 
Persian Gulf, when their real object is mere- 
ly to find some substitute for that European 
emigration which floods them annually with 
the refuse of its discontented citizens. They 
need not be afraid of introducing a royal ele- 
ment, for many of the patriarch’s grand- 
children are beggars, and one married a 
cobbler ! 

The founder of this Kajjar dynasty was 
Aga Mohammed Khan. He appears to have 
been the type of human ferocity. Let one 
instance suffice : 

‘It is related that once having ordered 
many hundred eyes to be levied from a town 
which had fallen under his vengeance, they 
were brought to him ina platter. The sa- 
vage monarch drew his dagger, and counted 
the eyes with the point. Having finished 
his diabolical arithmetic, he turned to his 
minister, and said, ‘ Wallahee! if one had 
been wanting I would have made up the 
number with your own eyes.’ ’’ 

In a foot-note we find the following sen- 
tence : 

‘* At Kerman, which had given refuge to 
his rival, Lootf Ali Khan, he is said to have 
extracted seventy thousand pairs of eyes, 
and killed an equal number of human 
beings : but this is incredible.” 

After these specimens of the treatment of 
his subjects, one stands aghast at finding his 
character thus summed up : 

*‘ Though cruel and bloodthirsty, it was 
chiefly by the higher classes that his fierce 
temper was felt. To the people at large he 
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was just and kind; and his dominions were 
so secure from robbers and marauders, that, 
in Persian phrase, the wolf and lamb might 
drink at the same fountain.” 

Such sentiments, coming after the anec- 
dotes detailed above, and proceeding from 
the pen of an educated lady, quite bewilder 
us. That robbery was of rare occurrence 
among a people half of whose eyes were put 
out, is natural enough; and that, like all 
tyrants, he wreaked his vengeance on those 
he had most cause to fear, is equally natural ; 
but that a lady should speak of such a mon- 
ster as ‘* just and kind to the people at large,” 
suggests the idea that the paragraph was 
penned by some one under Dr. Conolly’s 
care at Hanwell. Were we called upon to 
sum up his character, we should say, He 
was an unmitigated brute. 

We are now at a few miles distance from 
Tehran ; the stars are consulted, and it is 
found that two weary days must be passed 
ere the ‘t Saéte neek,’’ or good hour, for the 
solemn entry arrives. On the morning of 
the eventful day, Lady Sheil was packed up 
in her takhterewan, the curtains closely 
drawn, and she was sentinto the capital out 
of the way of the ceremony. The same 
scenes were enacted which we have before 
described, only on a grander scale. The 
event which probably astonished Lady Sheil 
more than any other was being greeted, up- 
on her arrival at the residence of the 
Mission, with ‘+ Wi’ ye tak’ ony breakfast ?”’ 
pronounced with savory ‘‘ Cowgate’’ accent. 
It turned out that Mr. Beg— alias Ali Mo- 
hammed Beg—the mission housekeeper, 
had been blessed with a Scotchwoman for a 
teacher. 

The residence of a lady at Tehran must in- 
deed be at best but a wretched existence, for 

it would seem that there is scarcely a Per- 
sian lady with whom it is desirable to for 
an acquaintance. Fortunately for our au- 
thoress there was a fine garden attached to 
the Mission, which gave her some occupa- 
tion. Even this however was not without a 
drawback, for it was an indispensable 
etiquette to be attended with from fifteen to 
twenty servants while passing from the 
house to the garden ; moreover it appears to 
have been also a cemetery, as Lady Sheil la- 
ments over its lugubrious cypresses, and the 
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mission house. The hereditary gardeners 
were all Gebrs, of the ancient fire-worship- 
ping race ; they are very industrious, come in 
the spring, and return with their scanty gains 
in winter to the province of Yezd. They are 
an oppressed race, and the mission garden is 
their sanctuary. Upon one day in the year it 
is considered an evil omen to remain in a 
house,and by the prescriptive right of custom, 
the female population take possession of the 
mission garden; long before sunset there is 
sure to be a battle royal between the females, 
headed by princesses, and the Gebrs, who re- 
sist the wholesale robbery of flowers and 
fruits. 

The Caliph Omar is an object of intense 
hatred to the Persians, and on the anniver- 
sary of hisassassination, the imprecations on 
his memory and name are loud and frequent. 
The women evince their pious hatred in 
practical jokes which savor of a boy’s 
school. 


‘* Perched on the flat roof of their houses 
overlooking the street, and armed with a 
large pot of water, they lie in wait for pass- 
ers by, and the heedless paseenger is soused 
with water, while a triumphant scream pro- 
claims, ‘ Omar, God pete ba 


The dervishes have a peculiar way of beg- 
ging: they sit down in any place where 
their presence is most likely to be disagree- 
able, and sow a field of wheat, a yard 
square, round about them. They are armed 
with a cow’s horn, and stout lungs, and 
they declare their intention to scream and 
trumpet away incessantly till harvest-time, 
unless bribed into migration. The applica- 
tion,of force would seriously offend the re- 
ligious prejudices of the people. An English 
resident at Bushire once thought to tire the 
dervish out, but three days’ incessant yelling 
and cow-horning brought him to the verge 
of submission, when he recollected that his 
flagstaff, which was in the centre of the der- 
vish’s field, required washing, and getting a 
stout crew from a shipin the roads, each 
armed with a bucket of water, he com- 
menced operations, and thus drenched the 
dervish into a hasty retreat. The Indian 
creditor, in his system of dunning, is equally 
annoying, but far more dignified. He 
haunts his debtor from daylight to dark, 
and wherever the latter appears, whether 





deserted tombs of previous occunants of the 


alone or in the gay throng, places himself 
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before him, salaams respectfully, and main- 
tains that dead silence which tells everybody 
the object of his visit. 

Lady Sheil recounts in detail the com- 
memoration of the slaughter of Ibram 
Hoossein and his family in the desert of 
Kerbella, by the troops of Yerzud, king of 
Damascus, the head of Hoossein being cut 
off by Shimr. The commemoration is a the- 
atrical performance, and supremely tragi- 
comic it must be. So lively is their recollec- 
tion of the cruelties perpetrated upon the 
grandson of the Prophet, and so concen- 
trated their hatred of Shimr, who decapi- 
tated him, that the unfortunate wight who 
enacts Shimr runs great risk of falling a vic- 
tim to Lynch law at the hands of the ladies. 
The theatre was capable of containing sev- 
eral thousand people; the stage and all its 
mysteries were open to public gaze, as it 
consisted of a simple platform raised a few 
feet from the ground, like the Lilliputian 
arena in Saville House. The Shah and all 
the dignitaries attended in boxes set apart 
for them, but the multitude fought lustily 
for their places with tongue and muscle, the 
ladies pitching into one another with their 
iron-heeled slippers, exhibiting a dexterity 
in their use which proved their long appren- 
ticeship. All the characters are made as 
real as Persian dramatic art can produce. 
The slaughter of Hoossein and all his family 
is carefully performed, and convulses the 
whole house, male and female, with hysteri- 
cal sobs. So catching are the thrillings of 
grief, that Lady Sheil found herself sobbing 
away as heartily as the best of them. Saints, 
prophets, and angels, come down from the 
skies to share in the general distress. Gabriel 
descends with his ministering angels ; Moses 
appears, clad as an Arab sheikh; our Sa- 
viour is seen in the garb of poverty, and at- 
tended by two females, supposed to be his 
wives (!); and Mahomet, the grandpapa of 
the victim, is bedizened with silvered silk, 
and Cashmere shawls ad infinitum. The 
whole terminates with the interment of the 
murdered family at Kerbella, which has thus 
become a place of pilgrimage, scarce inferior 
in importance to that of the grandpapa, and 
possessing one advantage over the latter — 
in being more easily reached by the hajjs. 

We now pass on from the representation 


and introduce the reader to the dowager 
Mrs. Shah. This lady, and not the Shah’s 
principal wife, rules supreme among the 
womankind at court. She is called the 
Khanum, or lady, as Napoleon called his 
mother par excellence, Madame. Her age 
is forty, but we read that she does not look 
more than thirty, which is the more extraor- 
dinary, as an Eastern female at thirty gen- 
erally looks double her age. She is also 
said to be very clever, and to have a finger 
in the pie of government. She saluted our 
authoress upon her presentation with sundry 
Persian compliments, hoping that ‘ Her 
heart had not grown narrow,”’ that ‘ her 
nose was fat,” &c., &e. We now come to 
the dress of the Khanum, and here we must 
allow Lady Sheil to speak for herself. 


‘* The Shah’s mother was dressed with 
great magnificence. She wore a pair of 
trowsers of gold brocade. ‘These Persian 
trowsers are always,as I have before re 
marked, very wide, each leg being,when the 
means of the wearer allow it, wider than the 
skirt of a gown, so that they have the effect 
of an exceedingly ample petticoat ; and as 
crenolines are unknown, the élégantes wear 
ten and eleven pairs of trowsers, one over 
the other, in order to make up for the want 
of the above important invention. But to 
return to the Shah’s mother. Her trowsers 
were edged with a border of pearls embroi- 
dered on braid. ,She had a thin blue crépe 
chemisette, also trimmed with pearls; this 
chemisette hung down a little below the— 
waist, nearly meeting the top of the trowsers, 
which are fastened by a running string. As 
there was nothing under the thin gauze, the 
result, of course, was more display than is 
usual in Europe. A small jacket of velvet 
was over the chemisette, reaching to the 
waist, but not made to close in front; and 
on the head a small shawl, pinned under the 
chin ; on the shawl were fastened strings of 
large pearls and diamond sprigs. Her arms 
rere covered with handsome bracelets, and 

r neck with a variety of costly necklaces. 
Her hair was in bands, and hung down 
under the shawl in a multitude of small 
plaits. She wore no shoes, her feet being 
covered with fine Cashmere stockings. The 
palms of her hands and the tips of her 
fingers were dyed red with an herb called 
henna, and the edges of the inner part of 
the eyelids were colored with antimony. . . - 
Her cheeks were well rouged, as is the 
invariable costume among Persian wo 
men of all classes. ... . We were sur 





of the past, to the realities of the present, 


rounded by ladies, who attended as if they 
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had been servants. No one was seated ex- 
cept the Shah’s mother, his wives, and my- 
self.” ; 

On the foregoing delicate subject we offer 
no criticism — it is far too intricate ; but on 
the broad question of female attire among 
the upper classes of civilized nations, we 
would hazard the general observation that, 
if they. dispensed with one half of it, it 
would be an advantage to their health, and 
to their husbands’ pockets. The hoop mania 
appears to be coming on in a more solid and 
aggravating form. On the occasion of pay- 
ing a visit to the Shah’s half-sister, a beau- 
tiful girl of fifteen, she was quite surprised 
to hear that European ladies took the 
trouble to undress every night, and she asked 
if it was true that they put on a long white 
dress to pass the night in. They never un- 
dress except to go to the bath, or to take off 
garments put on fora ceremony. At night 
they untie their thin mattrass from its silken 
cover, and roll themselves up in the wadded 
quilt which forms their blanket. In short, 
as sailors would say, ‘‘they turn in, all 
standing.’’ In many ways the life of a Per- 
sian lady is independent enough, and it 
would seem, from Lady Sheil’s account that 
jealousy does not disturb their harmony very 
often ; but her ideas of ‘* abundance of lib- 
erty, more so than amongst us,’”’ quite 
startle our notions of propriety. Let us see 
what this liberty consists in : 

« The complete envelopment of the face and 
person disguises them effectually from the near- 
est relatives, and destroying when convenient 
all distinction of rank, gives unrestrained 
freedom.”’ 

A bal masqué may be a harmless amuse- 
ment once in a way, but if the country be- 
come the theatre, and the whole fair sex act 
the masks, we should hesitate to desecrate 
the term liberty by applying it to such * un- 
restrained freedom.” 

Before quitting the subject of Persian 
character, we may as well extract from 
the Appendix the opinions which her hus- 
band has recorded of the men. He observes : 

My intercouse with them gave me a favor- 
able impression of their dispositions. Asa 
man of the world, a Persian is generally a very 
agreeable and rather amiable person, unless 
when his insatiable greediness of power, 
money, or intrigue is excited, at which time 
he is a bad specimen of humanity, and will 
pause at no wickedness ; yet nowhere does one 
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hear so much talking and praise of goodness 
and virtue. As the normal state of two- 
thirds of the nation is an avidity for power 
and money, their moral state may be con- 
ceived. When not engaged in the indulgence 
of the above, and one or two other propensi- 
ties, the dolce far niente existence has irre- 
sistible attractions to a Persian... . . In 
their drinking eee they are reported, 
among even the highest classes, to exceed all 
bounds of discretion. Half-a-dozen boon 
companions meet at night. The floor is 
covered with a variety of stimulating dishes 
to excite drinking, for which no provocation 
whatever is required. Singers and dancing- 
boys enliven ‘the scene. A Persian despises 
a wine-glass ; a tumbler is his measure. He 
has an aversion to heel-taps, and he drains 
his glass to the dregs, with his left hand 
under his chin to catch the drops of wine, 
lest he should be detected the next morning 
in respectable society by the marks on his 
dress. They begin with pleasant conversa- 
tion, scandal, and gossip ; then they become 
personal, quarrelsome, abusive, and inde- 
cent, after the unimaginable Persian fash- 
ion. As the orgies advance, as the mirth 
waxes fast and furious, all restraint is 
thrown aside. They strip themselves stark 
naked, dance, and play all sorts of antics 
and childish tricks. One dips his head and 
face into a bowl of curds, and dances a solo 
to the admiring topers, while another places 
a large deeg, or cooking-pot, on his head, 
and displays his graces and attitudes on the 
light fantastic toe, or rather heel.” 


Could any one that had not been suckled 
on the Emerald Isle have ever penned such 
a character as the foregoing? First, we 
have a favorable impression of their disposi- 
tion, and the declaration that they are 
agreeable and amiable; then follows the 
assertion that two-thirds of the nation pause 
at nothing in their insatiate greed for power, 
money, and intrigue; when not engaged in 
these debasing pursuits, which are followed 
reckless of law, human or divine, other darker 
propensities, which he prudently shrinks 
from naming, are hinted at ; and a dolce far 
niente forms the occupation of the remaining 
third of the population. The whole winds 
up with a description of a saturnalia, which, 
although truthfulness required our recording 
it, we feel we owe some apology to our 
readers for having introduced. We leave 
the Minister in the free enjoyment of his 
opinions and his friendships ; but if we give 
credit to his assertions, we must denounce 
the Persian as one of the most degraded of 
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the human race. Whether the scenes we 
have been describing have any effect on their 
offspring or not, it may be difficult to say, 
but it appears certain that the population of 
Persia dues not increase, and that three 
children only in ten outlive their third year. 
This frightful mortality may be partly owing 
to the nurses, who deal with children d¢ la 
Palmer, and give them large pieces of opium 
to quiet them. 

The fast of the Ramazan is so well known, 
that we only allude to it here to show how 
difficult it is for one person to estimate the 
sufferings of others. Lady Sheil, in her 
romanistic zeal, remarks: 


‘‘ T hardly know which is to be considered 
as most severe, the Lent of Catholics, when 
roperly observed, or the Ramazan. In the 
ormer, liquids are not prohibited, but onl 
a single meal in the twenty-four hours is 
admissible. A Mahomedan may eat and 
drink the entire night if he can.” 


If her ladyship would go through a 
Ramazen, we can assure her she would find 
her fast turned into a feast. The whole 
agony of the Ramazan is centred in the pro- 
hibition of liquids, and that generally in a 
scorching climate that boils the very marrow 
in your bones. * 

As the subject of sanctuaries possesses 
some peculiar interest at the present moment, 
we shall extract some sensible remarks of our 
authoress on the point. She observes that 
though often an evil, they are on the whole 
a vast benefit. Where law is weak and 
administration corrupt, society requires some 
extraneous support independent of both. 
Foreign missions are inviolable asylums. 
The Shah’s uncle took refuge in the Russian 
mission. It also appears that criminals 
often sought an asylum in the mission, and 
that to deliver them up would have brought 
bud nimee—a bad reputation—on the 
mission. They were therefore allowed to 
remain till night, and then told to depart 
and seek protection elsewhere. Princes, 
khans, military officers, might at times be 
seen taking refuge within the mission walls. 
The culpable were invited to withdraw with-, 
out delay. The victims of tyranny were 


allowed to remain until an opportunity 
occurred of making amicable arrangements. 
Such has been the established and recognized 
system of asylum in the English and Russian 





missions for halfa century, and the reader 


will at once see how necessary it is to bear 
this prescriptive right in view, when con- 
sidering the flagrant violation of the sanctity 
of the asylum which has caused the with- 
drawal of our minister from the Court of 
Tehran. Lady Sheil says that the Sedr 
azeem, or prime minister, is essentially 
Persian, and this doubtless is very true. 
The Russians have a tight hold on the purse- 
strings of Persia, and any little favorable 
arrangement respecting the debt owed is very 
desirable for them ; but if that arrangement 
involves acts that compel our minister to 
withdraw from Tehran, it is obvious that 
Russian influence will rulesupreme. There- 
fore, not only does our national honor 
require that reparation for the insult be full, 
but policy dictates that it should be speedy. 
Who will say that the interval already 
elapsed has not been taken advantage of by 
the Russians, and who can foresee what diff- 
culties may therefore be engendered, affecting 
seriously the tribes bounding the north- 
western frontier of our Indian Empire. 
Lady Sheil will forgive us—like a good 
wife — when we say that the most valuable 
portion of her book is the ‘ Additional 
Notes’’ by her husband, wherein are dis- 
cussed many interesting topics, such as 
Russian influence in the East, Russian pro- 
tection, her nayal strength in the Caspian — 
all but useless except for aggression — Rus 
sian designs, the whole question of her 
invasion of India, and the precautions 
necessary ; and also a detailed account of the 
Persian power and revenue. These subjects 
merit a separate paper and an abler pen, and 
we trust they may find both. We regret 
that our space will not allow us to travel 
farther with Lady Sheil, and enjoy her trips 
to Ispahan, and her summer retirement to 
the hills, the latter not unaccompanied some- 
times with danger, for the rains appears to 
come on with fearful rapidity, and on one 
occasion, within a very few minutes, nearly 
swept their whole camp with a besom of 
destruction, rendering all efforts on their 
partas useless as Dame Partington’s struggles 
with her broom against the Atlantic. We 
would recommend Lady Sheil, in a second 
edition, to amend her description of the 
bastinado, or to explain the anatomy of its 
victims, for she describes the feet of the 
culprits as being turned up to the sky when 
thrown on their backs; with a camel’s 
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anatomy this might answer; but with the 
ordinary race of men they would require 
what sailors term, ‘‘ to be canted over, and 
turned t’ other way up.”’ 

We now take leave of our authoress and 
her pleasant volume, concluding with an 
extract which conveys both a warning and a 
tribute to the British press—a warning not 
to injure their country’s influence by hasty 
judgments on incomplete knowledge of facts 
—a tribute as proving their successful 
triumph in the cause of humanity. 

‘¢ A son of the maternal uncle of the Shah 
had for many months radsed the standard of 
rebellion, and sustained a vigorous siege 
against his sovereign’s forces. It terminated 
in his capture by treachery, which was suc- 
ceeded by his execution, and that of one of 
his sons and two of his brothers. A few 
years ago a wholesale massacre would have 





followed this bold rebellion, but European 
influence and unceasing expostulation have 
softened Persian manners. It is curious, 
though I believe true, that the English press 
has had some share in producing this change. 
The strictures on Persian misgovernment 
which sometimes appear in the English 
journals, are viewed with anger and alarm, 
“nanan when the evildoers are held up 
y name to public reprobation.”’ 


In corroboration of this dread of the Eng- 
lish press — although showing an ignorance- 
of its integrity — we may add that we know 
from the most unquestionable authority that 
the prime minister of Persia, since the 
rupture with the British mission, has sent 
agents to Bombay and Constantinople with 
money and decorations, to be supplied to 
those parties who warmly espoused the cause 
of Persia in the recent dispute. 





Stavery In Encianp. — The following curious 
advertisements having been given me by a 
friend, I thought them worth adding to the 
stores of “*N. & Q.:” 


‘¢ A Black Boy, of about 15 years of age, 
named John White, ran away from Colonel 
Kirke the 15th instant; he has a silver collar 
about his neck, upon which is the Colonel’s 
Coat of Arms and Cipher; he has upon his 
throat a great scar, bare in habit. Whosoever 
brings the aforesaid boy to Colonel Kirke’s 
House near the Privy Garden, will be well re- 
warded.’’—London Gazette, March, 1685. 

*¢ To be sold a Negro boy about 14 years old, 
warranted free from any distemper, and has had 
those fatal to that colour; has been used two 
years to all kinds of Household work, and to 
wait at Table; his price is £25, and would not 
be sold but the person he belongs to is leaving 
off business. Apply to the Bar of the George 
Coffee House in Chancery Lane, over against the 
Gate.’’—London Advertiser, 1756. 

‘Matthew Dyer, working Goldsmith, at the 
Crown in Duck Lane, Orchard Street, West- 
minster, Apprentice and successor to Mr. John 
Redman, Corkscrew-Maker, deceased, continues 
the business of his late Master, in making all 
sorts of gold and silver corkscrews, Tobacco 
Stoppers, Silver Padlocks for Blacks or Dogs, 
Collars, silver clasp-knives, &. Where Mer- 
chants and Shop-keepers may be supply’d with 
any quantity on the least notice, and the lowest 
c An apartment of the above work kept 

y him.’? —IJbid. 


By the decision of the Court of King’s Bench 
in 1772, the sale of a negro in this country was 
rendered illegal; and every black, male or fe- 
male, was free from the moment of landing on 
British ground. Epwarp F. RimBavtt. 
—WNotesand Queries. 








THe Omnreus IN 1684. —‘* Here is one Cap- 
tain Bailey, he hath been a sea-captain, but now 
lives on the land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected according to his 
ability some four hackney coaches, put his men 
in a livery, and appointed them to stand at the 
maypole in the Strand, giving them instructions 
at what rates to carry men into several parts of 
the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other hackney men seeing this way, they flock- 
ed to the same place, and perform their jour- 
neys at the same rate. So that sometimes there 
is twenty of them together, which disperse up 
and down, that they and others are to be had 
everywhere, as watermen are to be had by the 
water-side. Everybody is much pleased with 
it. For whereas before coaches could not be 
had but at great rates, now a man may have 
one much cheaper.’’ — Garrard. 





EnGLish Criminal Law 1n 1646. — At Hen- 
ley upon Thames, a woman speaking against 
the taxation imposed by parliament, was by the 
committee then ordered ‘‘to have her tongue 
fastened by a nail to the body of a tree by the 
highway side, on a market day; which was ac 
cordingly done, and a paper in great letters, 
setting forth the heinousness of her fault, fixed 
to her back. ’? — Clarendon’s Papers. 





INFLUENCE OF EARTHQUAKES ON ANIMALS. — 
‘© The prescience of animals of the approach of 
earthquakes is a singular phenomenon,’’ says 
Dolomieu, ‘* and the more surprising to us 
from our ignorance by what sense they receive 
the intimation. It is common to all species, 
particularly dogs, geese, and domestic fowls. 
The howling of the dogs in the streets of Mes- 
sina (1763) was so violent that they were or- 
dered to be killed.’’ 
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THE ATHELINGS. 


BOOK II.—PART Y. 
CHAPTER I.— THE WILLOWS. 


Tue Willows was a large low house, with 
no architectural pretensions, but bright as 
villa could be upon the sunniest side of the 
Thames. The lawn sloped to the river, 
and ended in a deep fringe and border 
of willows, sweeping into the water ; while 
half-way across the stream lay a little fairy 
island, half enveloped in the same silvery 
foliage, but with bowers and depths of 
leaves within, through which some stray 
sunbeam was always gleaming. The flower- 
beds on the lawn were in a flush with roses ; 
the crystal roof of a large conservatory 

listened in the sun. Flowers and sunshine, 
rogeanes and stillness, the dew on the grass, 
and the morning light upon the river — no 
marvel that to eyes so young and inexperi- 
enced, this Richmond villa looked like a 
paradise on earth. 

It was early morning — very early, when 
nobody seemed awake but themselves in the 

reat laees and Agnes and Marian came 
own stairs softly, and half afraid of doing 
wrong, stole out upon the lawn. The sun 
had just begun to gather those blobs of dew 
from the roses, but all over the grass la 
jewels, bedded deep in the close-shorn sod, 
and shining in the early light. An occa- 
sional puff of wind céme crisp across the 
river, and turned to the sun the silvery side 
of all those drooping willow-leaves, and the 
willows themselves swayed and sighed to- 
wards the water, and the water came up 
upon them now and then with a playful 
plungeand flow. The two girls said nothing 
to each other as they wandered along the 
foot of the slope, looking over to the island, 
where already the sun had penetrated to his 
nest of trees. All this simple beauty, which 
was not remarkable to the fashionable guests 
of Mrs. Edgerley, went to the very heart of 
these simple children of Bellevue. It moved 
them to involuntary delight—joy which 
could give no reason, for they thought there 
had never been such a beautiful summer 
morning, or such a scene. 

And by-and-by they began to talk of last 
night — last night, their first night at the 
Willows, their first entrance into the home- 
life of ‘‘ the great.’’ They had no moral 
maxims at their finger-ends, touching the 
vanity of riches, nor had the private opinion 
entertained by Papa and Mamma that ‘‘ the 
country ’’ paid for the folly of the ‘ aristoc- 
racy,’’ and that the science of Government 
was a mere piece of craft for the benefit of 
** the privileged classes,’’ done any harm at 


all to the unpolitical imaginations of Agnes | 





ease yet, and were a great deal more timid 
than was comfortable: yet they took very 
naturally to this fair life, and found an 
unfailing fund of wonder and admiration in 
it. They admired everything indeed, had a 
certain awe and veneration for everybody, 
and could not sufficiently admire the ap- 
parent accomplishments and real grace of 
their new associates. 

‘* Agnes ! —I wonder if there is anything 
IT could learn ? ’’ said Marian, rather timidly ; 
‘* everybody here can do something ; it is 
very different front doing a little of every- 
thing, like Miss Tavistock at Bellevue — 
and we used to think her accomplished ! — 
but do you think there is anything I could 
learn?” 

‘And me?” said Agnes, somewhat dis 
consolately. 

‘¢ You? no, indeed you do not need it,” 
said Marian, with a little pride. ‘ You 
can do what none of them can do; — but 
they can talk about everything, these people, 
and every one of them can do something. 
There is that Sir Langham—you would 
think he was only a young gentleman — but 
Mrs. Edgerley says he makes beautiful 
sketches. We did not understand people 
like these when we were at home.”’ 

‘* What do you think of Sir Langham, 
May ? ’’ asked } pd seriously. 

** Think of him? OQ, he is very pleasant,” 
said Marian, with a smile and a slight 
blush : ** but never mind Sir Langham; do 
you think there is anything I could learn?” 

** T do not know,”’ said Agnes ; ‘* perhaps 
you could sing. I think you might sing, 
if you would only take courage and try.” 

‘*Sing! O no, no!’’ said Marian; ‘‘ no 
one coal venture to sing after the young 
lady —did you hear her name, Agnes? — 
who sang last night. She did not speak to 
any one, she was more by herself than we 
were. I wonder who she couldbe?” 

‘‘ Mrs. Edgerley called her Rachel,”’ said 
Agnes. ‘I did not hear any other name. 
I think it must be the same that Mrs. Edger- 
ley told mamma about; you remember she 
said —— ”’ 

‘‘T am here,” said a low voice suddenly, 
close beside them. The girls started back, 
exceedingly confused and ashamed. They 
had not perceived a sort of. little bower, 
woven among the willows, from which now 
hastily appeared the third a who spoke. 
She was a little older than Agnes, ve 
slight and girlish in her person — very dar 
of complexion, with a magnificent mass of 


and Marian. They were scarcely at their |biack hair, and large liquid dark eyes. 
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Nothing else about her was remarkable; 
her features were small and delicate, her 
cheeks colorless, her very lips pale; but her 
eyes, which were not of a slumbrous lustre, 
but full of light, rapid, earnest, and ir- 
regular, lighted up her dark pallid face 
with singular power and attractiveness. 
She turned upon them quickly as they stood 
distressed and irresolute before her. 

‘‘T did not mean to interrupt you,” said 
this new-comer; ‘‘ but you were about to 
speak of me, and I thought it only honest to 
give you notice that I was here.” 

‘«‘ Thank you,” said Agnes with humility. 
“‘ We are strangers, and did not know — we 
scarcely know any one here; and we thought 
you were nearly about our own age, and 
perhaps would help us—’’ Here Agnes 
stopped short ; she was not skilled in mak- 
ing overtures of friendship. 

‘‘No, indeed no,’’ cried their new ac- 
uaintance, hurriedly. ‘I never make 
riends. I could be of no use. I am,only 
a dependent, scarcely so good as that. Iam 
nothing here.’’ 

‘‘ And neither are we,’’ said Agnes, fol- 
lowing shyly the step which this strange girl 
took away from them. ‘*‘ We never were 
in a house like this before. We do not be- 
long to great people. Mrs. Edgerley asked 
us to come, because we met her at Mr. Bur- 
lington’s, and: she has been very kind, but 
we know no one. Pray, do not go away.” 

The thoughtful eyes brightened into a 
sudden gleam. ‘‘ We are called Atheling,”’ 
said Marian, interposing in her turn. «My 
sister is Agnes, and Iam Marian — and you 
Miss pees OF . 

‘My name is Rachel,” said their new 
friend, with a sudden and violent blush, 
making all her face crimson. ‘I have no 
other — call me so, and I will like it. You 
think I am of your age; but I am not like 

ou— you do not know half so much as I 
now.”’ 

‘‘No— that is very likely,” said Agnes, 
somewhat puzzled ; ‘* but I think you do not 
mean education,’ said the young author 
immediately, seeing Marian somewhat dis- 
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posed to resent on her behalf this broad as- 
sertion. ‘‘ You mean distress and sorrow. 
But we have had a great deal of grief at 


home. We have lost dear little children, 
one after another. We are not ignorant of 
ief.”’ 


Rachel looked at them with strange ob- 
servation, wonder, and uncertainty. ‘* But 
you are ignorant of me—and I am ignorant 
of you,’’ she said slowly, pausing between 
her words. ‘I suppose you mean just what 
you say, do you? andI am not much used 
to that. Do yon know what I am here for? 
— only to sing and amuse the people — and 
you still want to make friends with me!”’ 

‘*Mrs. Edgerley said you were to be a 
singer, but you did not like it,”’ said Marian ; 
‘¢and I think you are very right.”’ 

‘‘Did she say so?—and what more?” 
said Rachel, smiling faintly. ‘I want to 
hear now, though I did not when I heard 
your voices first.’ 

‘She said you were a connection of the 
family,’’ said Agnes. 

The blood rushed again to the young 
stranger’s brow. ‘* Ah! I understand,” she 
said; ‘“‘she implied—yes. I know how 
she would do. And you will still be friends 
with me?” 

At that moment it suddenly flashed upon 
the recollection of both the girls that Mamma 
had -— ~* of this prospective acquaint- 
ance. hey both blushed with instant 
consciousness, and neither of them spoke. 
In an instant Rachel became frozen into a 
haughtiness far exceeding anything within 
the power of Mrs. Edgerley. Little and 
slight as she was, her girlish frame rose to 
the dignity of a young queen. Before Agnes 
could say a all she had left them with a 
slight and lofty bow. Without haste, but 
with singular rapidity, she crossed the dewy 
lawn, and went into the house, acknow- 
ledging, with a stately inclination of her 
head, some one who passed her. ‘The girls 
were 80 entirely absorbed watching her 
progress, that they did not perceive who this 
other person was. 


CHAPTER II.—-AN EMBARRASSING COMPANION. 


** Srrance creature! ’? said Sir Langham 
Portland, who had joined the girls almost 
before they were aware; ‘ Odd girl! If 
Lucifer had a sister, I should know where to 
find her; but a perfect siren so far as music 
18 concerned. Did you hear her sing last 
night — that thing of Beethoven’s — what 
is the name of it? Do you like Beethoven, 
though? She, I suppose, worships him.’ 

** We know very little about music,” said 





Marian. She thought‘it proper to make 
known the fact, but blushed in spite of her- 
self, and was much ashamed of her own igno- 
rance. Marian was quite distressed and 
impatient to find herself so much behind 
every one else. 

“QO!” gaid Sir Langham — which 
meant that the handsome guardsman was a 
good deal flattered by the blush, and did not 
care at all for the want of information— in 
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fact, he was cogitating within himself, being 
no great master of the art of conversation, 
what to speak of next. 

‘I am afraid Miss— Rachel was not 
Jeased,”’ said Agnes; ‘‘ we disturbed her 
ere. Iam afraid she will think we were 

rude.”’ 

“Eh!” said Sir Langham, with a look 
of astonishment. ‘0, don’t trouble your- 
self—she’s accustomed to that. retty 
place this. Suppose a fellow on the island 
over there, what a capital sketch he could 
make ; — with two figures instead of three 
the effect would be perfect ! ” 

‘* We were two figures before you came,’’ 
said Marian, turning half away, and with a 
smile. 

‘‘ Ah! quite a different suggestion,’ said 
Sir Langham. ‘‘ Your two figures were all 
white and angelical— maiden meditation — 
mine would be— Elysium. Happy sketcher! 
happier hero! — and you could not suppose 
@ more appropriate scene.”’ 

But Agnes and Marian were much too shy 
and timid to answer this as they might have 
answered Harry Oswald under the same 
circumstances. Agnes half interrupted him, 
being somewhat in haste to change the con- 
versation. ‘* You are an artist yourself? ”’ 
said Agnes. 

** No,” said Sir Langham ; ‘‘ not at all, 
—no more than everybody else is. I have 
no doubt you know a hundred people better 
at it than me.” 

“‘T do not think, counting every one,’ 
said Marian, ‘‘ that we know a hundred, or 
the half of a hundred, people altogether ; 
and none of them make sketches. Mrs. 
Edgerley said yours were quite remarkable.”’ 

** A great many things are quite remark- 
able with Mrs. Rdgerley,” said Sir Lang- 
ham through his moustache. ‘‘ But what an 
amazing circle yours must be; —one must 
do something with one’s spare time. That 
old fellow is the hardest rascal to kill of any 
I know — don’t you find him so? ”’ 

‘‘ No— not when we are at home,”’ said 
Marian. 

‘Ah! in the country, I suppose; and 
you are Lady Bountifuls, and attend to all 
the village,’’ said Sir Langham. He had 
quite made up his mind that these young 
girls, who were not fashionable nor remark- 
able in any way, save for the wonderful 
beauty of the youngest, were daughters of 
some squire in’ Banburyshire, whom it was 
Lord Winterbourne’s interest to do a service 
to. 

** No, indeed, we have not any village — 
we are not Lady Bountifuls; but we do a 
great many things at home,” said Marian. 

mething restrained them both, however, 
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from their heroic purpose of declaring at 
once their ‘‘ rank in life;’’ they shrank, 
with natural delicacy, from saying anythin 
about themselves to this interrogator, an 
were by no means clear that it would be 
right to tell Sir Langham Portland that 
they lived in Bellevue. 

‘* May we go through the conservatory, I 
wonder?’’ said Agnes, — the elder sister, 
remembering the parting charge of her 
mother, began to be somewhat uneasy about 
their handsome companion — he might possi- 
bly fall in love with Marian — that was not 
so very dreadful a hypothesis, —for Agnes 
was human, and did not object to see the 
natural enemies of womankind taken captive, 
subjugated, or even entirely slain. But 
Marian might fall in love with him! That 
was an appalling thought; two distinct 
lines of anxiety began to appear in Agnes’ 
forehead ; wm the imagination of the young 
genius instantly called before her the most 
touching and pathetic picture of a secret 
love dnd a broken heart. 

‘‘ Marian, we may go into the conserva- 
tory,’’ repeated Agnes; and she took her 
sister’s hand and led her to where the Scotch 
gardener was opening the windows of that 
fairy palace. Sir Langham still gave them 
his attendance, following Marian as she 
passed through the ranks of flowers, and 
echoing her delight. Sir Langham was 
rather relieved to find them at last in en- 
thusiasm about something. This familiar 
and well-known feature of young ladyhood 
set him much more at his ease. 

And the gardener, with benign generosity, 
gathered some flowers for his young visitors. 
They thanked him with such thoroughly 
grateful thanks, and were so respectful of 
his superior knowledge, that this worthy 
functionary brightened under their influence. 
Sir Langhain followed surprised and amused. 
He thought Marian’s simple ignorance of all 
those delicate splendid exotic flowers, a8 
pretty as he would have thought her ac- 
quaintance with them had she been better 
instructed ; and when one of her flowers fell 
from her hand, lifted it up with the air of a 
paladin, and placed it in his breast. Marian, 
though she had turned aside, saw him do it 
by some mysterious perception — not of the 
eye—and blushed with a secret tremor, 
half of pleasure, half of amusement. Agnes 
regarded it a great deal more seriously. 
Agnes immediately discovered that it was 
time to go in. She was quite indifferent, we 
are grieved to say, to the fate of Sir Lang- 
ham, and thought nothing of disturbing the 

eace of that susceptible young gentleman ; 
Bat her protection and guardianship of 
Marian was a much more serious affair. 
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Their windows were in the end of the house, 
and commanded no view —s8o Mrs. Edgerley, 
with a hundred regrets, was grieved to tell 
them — but these windows looked over an 
orchard and a clump of chestnuts, where 
birds sang and dew fell, and the girls were 
rfectly contented with the prospect ; they 
Fad three rooms — a dressing-room, and two 
pretty bed-chambers — into all of which the 
morning sun threw a side-long glance as 
he passed ; and they had been extremely de- 
lighted with their pretty apartments last 
night. 

‘ Well!’ said Agnes, as they arranged 
their flowers and put them in water, ‘‘ every- 
thing is very pretty, May, but I almost wish 
we were at home.”’ 

‘‘ Why?’ said Marian; but the beauti- 
ful sister had so much perception of the 
case, that she did not look up, nor show any 
particular surprise. 

‘«‘ Why ?— because — because people don’t 
understand what we are, nor who we belong 
to, nor how different——- Marian, you 
know quite well what is the cause! ’’ 

“But suppose people don’t want to 
know ?’’ said Marian, who was provokingly 
calm and at her ease; ‘‘ we cannot go about 








telling everybody — no one cares. Suppose 
we were to tell Sir Langham, Agnes? He 


CHAPTER III. 


Bur Rachel did not join the party either 
in their drives, their walks, or their conversa- 
tions. She was not to be seen during the 
whole day, either out of doors or in, and 
did not even make her appearance at the 
dinner table ; and Agnes could not so much 
as hear any allusion made to her except 
once, when Mrs. Edgerley promised a new 
arrival, ‘‘ some seally good music,” and 
launched forth in praise of an extraordinary 
little genius, whom nothing could excuse for 
concealing her gift from the world. But if 
Rachel did not appear, Sir Langham did, 
following Marian with his eyes when he 
could not follow in person, and hovering 
about the young beauty like a man be- 
witched. The homage of such a cavalier 
was not to be despised ; in spite of herself, 
the smile and the blush brightened upon the 
sweet face of Marian —she was pleased — 
sne was amused — she was grateful to Sir 
Langham —and besides had a certan mis- 
chievous pleasure in her power over him, 
and loved to exercise the sway of despotism. 
Marian knew little about coquetry, though 
she had read with attention in, ‘Edgerley’s 
novel on the subject ; but, notwithstanding, 
had ‘‘a way ’’ of her own, and some little 
practice in tantalizing poor Harry Oswald, 








who was by no means so superb a plaything 
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would think we meant that he was to come 
to Bellevue; and I am sure you would not 
like to see him there! ”’ 

This was a very conclusive argument, but 
Agnes had made up her mind to be annoyed. 

‘And there was Rachel,’’ said Agnes, 
‘‘T wonder why just at that moment we 
should have thought of mamma —and now 
I am sure she will not speak to us again.’’ 

‘*‘ Mamma did not think it quite proper,” 
said Marian doubtfully ;—‘‘I am sure I 
cannot tell why—but we were very near- 
making up friendship without thinking ; 
perhaps it is better as it is.”’ 

‘‘Tt is never proper to hurt any one’s 
feelings — and she is lonely and neglected, 
and by herself,’ said Agnes. ‘* Mamma 
cannot be displeased when [ tell her; and I 
will try all I can to-day to meet with Rachel 
again. I think Rachel would think better 
of our house than of the Willows. Though 
it is a beautiful place, it is not kindly ; it 
never could look like home.’’ 

«¢Q, nonsense! if we had it to ourselves, 
and they were all here!’’ cried Marian. 
That indeed was a paradisaical conception. 
Agnes’ uneasy mood could not stand against 
such an idea, and she arranged her hair 
with renewed spirits, having quite given up 
for the moment all desire for going home. 


——~ SOCIETY. 


as the handsome guardsman. The excite 
ment and novelty of her position—the 
attentions paid to her—the pretty thin 
around her—even her own dress, whie 
never before had been so handsome, bright- 
ened with a variable and sweet illumination 
the beauty which needed no aggravating cir- 
cumstance. Poor Sir Langham gave him- 
self up helpless and unresisting, and already, 
in his honest but somewhat slow imagina- 
tion, made formal declarations to the sup- 
posititious Banburyshire Squire. 

Agnes meanwhile sat by Marian’s side, 
rather silent, eagerly watching for the ap- 

earance of Rachel— for now it was even- 
ing, and the really good music could not be 
long deferred, if it was to come to-night. 
Agnes was not neglected, though she had no 
Sir Langham to watch her movements. Mrs. 
Edgerley herself came to the young genius 
now and then to introduce some one who 
was ‘dying to know the author of Hope 
Hazlewood ;’’ and half disconcerted, half 
amused, Agnes began to feel herself entering 
upon the enjoyment of her reputation. No 
one could possibly suppose anything more 
different from the fanciful and delicate fame 
which charms the young poetic mind with 
imaginary glories, than these drawing-room 
compliments and protestations of interest 
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and delight, to which, at first with a deep 
blush and overpowering embarrassment, and 
by-and-by with an uneasy consciousness of 
something ridiculous, the young author sat 
still and listened. The two sisters kept 
always close together, and had not courage 
enough to move from the corner in which 
they had first established themselves. Agnes, 
for the moment, had become the reigning 
whim in the brain of Mrs. Edgerley. She 
came to her side now and then to whisper a 
few words of caressing encouragement, or 
to point out to her somebody of note; and 
when she left her young guest, Mrs. Edger- 
ley flew at once to the aforesaid somebody to 
call his or her attention to the pair of sisters, 
one of whom had such genius, and the other 
such beauty. Marian, occupied with her 
own concerns, took all this very quietly. 
Agnes grew annoyed, uneasy, displeas 
she did not remember that she had once 
been mortified at the neglect of her pretty 
hostess, nor that Mrs. Edgerley’s admiration 
was asevanescent as her neglect. She began 
to think everybody was laughing at her 
claims to distinction, and that she amused 
the people, sitting here uneasily receivin 
compliments, immovable in her chair — an 
she was extremely grateful to Mr. Agar, her 
former acquaintance, when he came looking 
amused and paying no compliments, to talk to 
her, and to screen her from observation. Mr. 
Agar had been watching her uneasiness, her 
embarrassment, her self-annoyance. He was 
quite pleased with the ‘study ; ” it pleased 
him as much as a Watteau, or a cabinet of 
old china ; and what could connoisseur say 
more ? 

** You must confide your annoyance to 
me. I am your oldest acquaintance,”’ said 
Mr. Agar. ‘* What has happened? Has 
your pretty sister been naughty? eh? or are 
all the people so much delighted with your 
book ?’ , 


‘¢ Yes,” said Agnes, holding down her 
head a little, with a momentary shame that 
her two troubles should have been so easily 
found out. 

“And why should they not be de- 
lighted?’’ said the ancient beau. ‘You 
would have liked me a great deal better had 
I been the same, when I first saw you ; do 

ou not like it now?”’ 

‘¢No,’’ said Agnes. 

“Yes; no. Your eyes do not talk in 
monosyllables,’’ said the old gentleman, 
“eh? What has poor Sir Langham done 
to merit that flash of dissatisfaction? and I 
wonder what is the meaning of all these 
anxious glances towards the door?”’ 

**T was looking for — for the young lady 
they call Rachel,” said Agnes. ‘Do you 
know who she is, sir?— can you tell me? 





I am afraid she thought we were rude this 
morning, when we met her; and I wish 
very much to see her to-night.” 

‘*‘Ah! I know nothing of the young lady, 
but a good deal of the voice,” said Mr. Agar; 
‘* a fine soprano,—a good deal of expression, 
and plenty of fire. Yes, she needs nothing 
but cultivation to make a great success.” 

“T think, sir,’’ said Agnes, suddenly 
breaking in upon this speech, ‘‘ if you would 
speak to Mrs. Edgerley for her, perhaps they 
would not teaze her about being a singer. 
She hates it. I know she does; and it 


would be very good of you to help her, for . 


she has no friends.’’ 

Mr. Agar looked at the young pleader 
with a smile of surprised amusement. 
‘And why should I interfere on her behalf? 
and why should she not be a singer? and 


;|how do you suppose I could persuade my- 


self to do such an injury to Art?” 

‘* She dislikes it very much,’’ said Agnes. 
‘She is a woman—a girl—a delicate 
mind? it would be very cruel to bring her 
before the world ; and indeed I am sure if you 
would speak to Mrs. Edgerley —”’ 

** My dear young lady,”’ cried Mr. Agar, 
with a momentary shrug of his eyebrows, 
and look of comic distress, ‘‘ you entirely 
mistake my réle. I am not a knight-errant 
for the rescue of distressed princesses. I am 
a humble servant of the beautiful; and a 
young lady’s tremors are really not cause 
enough to induce me to resign a fine soprano. 
No. I bow before my fair enslavers,’’ said 
the ancient Corydon, with a reverential 
obeisance, which Ldlonged, like-his words, to 
another century; ‘ but my true and only 
mistress is Art.”’ 

Agnes was silenced in a moment; but 
whether by this declaration, or by the en- 
trance of Rachel, who suddenly appeared, 
gliding in at a side-door, could not be deter- 
mined. Rachel came in, so quickly, and 
with such a gliding motion, that anybody 
less intently on the watch could not have 
discovered the moment of her appearance. 
She was soon at the piano, and heard im- 
mediately ; but she came there in a miracu- 
lous manner to all the other observers, as if 
she had dropped from heaven. 

And while the connoisseur stood apart to 
listen undisturbed, and Mrs. Edgerley’s 
guests were suddenly stayed in their flutter 
of talk and mutual criticism by the 
‘really good music ’’ which their hostess 
had promised them, Agnes sat listening, 
moved and anxious,—not to the song, 
but to the singer. She thought the musio— 
pathetic, complaining, and resentful, instead 
of being a renowned chef d’euvre of a 
famous composer — was the natural outcry 
of this lonely girl. She thought she could 
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hear the solitary heart, the neglected life, 
making its appre indignant and sorrowful 
to some higher ear than all these careless 


. Jisteners. She bent unconsciously towards 


the singer, forgetting all her mother’s rules 
of manners, and eoaing forward, supported 
her rapt and earnest face with her hand. 
Mrs. Edgerley paused to point out to some 
one the sweet enthusiasm, the delightful im- 
ressionable nature of her charming young 
friend; but to tell the truth, Agnes was 
not thinking at all of the, music. It 
seemed to her a strange impassioned meno- 
logue, —a thing of which she was the sole 
hearer,—an irrepressible burst of confidence, 
addressed to the only one here present who 
cared to receive the same. 

When it was over she raised herself almost 
painfully from her listening posture; she 
did not join in any of the warm expressions 
of delight which burst from her oom, seal 
and with extreme impatience Agnes listened 
to the cool criticism of Mr. Agar, who was 
delivering his opinion very near her. Her 
heart ached as she saw the musician turn 
haughtily aside, and heard her say, ‘‘ I am 
here when you want me .again;”’ and 
Rachel withdrew to a sofa in a corner, and, 
shading her delicate small face entirely with 
her hand, took up a book and read, or pre- 
tended to read. Agnes looked on with 
eager interest, while several people, one after 
another, approached the singer to offer her 
some of the usual compliments, and re- 
treated immediately, disconcerted by their 
reception. Leaning back in. her corner, 
with her book held obstinately before her, 
and the small pale hand shading the delicate 
face, it was impossible to intrude upon 
Rachel. Agnes sat watching her, quite ab- 
sorbed and sad—thinking, in her own quick 
creative mind, many a proud thought for 
Rachel—and fancying she could read in 
that unvarying and statue-like attitude a 
world of tumultuous feelings. She was so 
much occupied that she took no notice of Sir 
Langham ; and even Marian, though she 
appealed to her twenty times, did not get 
nore than a single word in reply. 

‘‘Is she not the most wonderful little 
genius? ’’ cried Mrs. Edgerley, making one 
of her sudden descents upon Agnes. ‘I tell 
everybody she is next to you — quite next to 
you in talent. I expect she will make quite 
a furor next season when she makes her 
début.” 

‘* But she dislikes it so much,”’ said Agnes. 

‘What, music? O, you mean coming 
out; poor child, she does not know what is 
for her own advantage,” said Mrs. Edgerley. 
‘* My love, in her circumstances, people have 
no right to consult their feelings; and a suc- 
cessful singer may live quite a fairy life. 
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Music is so entrancing — these sort of people 
make fortunes immediately, and then, of 
course, she could retire, and be as private as 
she pleased. OQ, yes, I am sure she will be 
delighted to gratify you, Mr. Agar; she will 
sing again.’’ 4 

lt scarcely required a word from Mrs. 
Egerloy — scarcely a sign— Rachel seemed 
to know by intuition when she was wanted, 
and, putting down her book, went to the 
piano again ;— perhaps Agnes was not so - 
attentive this time, for she felt herself sud- 
denly roused a few minutes after by a sud- 
den tremor in the magnificent voice —a sud- 
den shake and tremble, having the same 
effect upon the singing which a start would 
have upon the frame. Agnes looked rounde 
eagerly to see the cause— there was no cause 
apparent —and no change whatever in the 
company, save for the pale spasmodic face of 
Lord Winterbourne, newly arrived, and 
saluting his daughter at the door. 

Was it this? Agnes could not wait to 
inquire, for immediately the music rose and 
swelled into such a magnificent burst and 
overflow that every one held his breath. To 
the excited ear of Agnes, it sounded like a 
glorious challenge and defiance, irrestrain- 
able and involuntary ; and ere the listeners 
had ceased to wonder, the music was over, 
and the singer gone. 

‘* A sudden effect — our young performer 
is not without dramatic talent,’’ said Mr. 
Agar. Agnes said nothing; but she 
searched in the corner of the sofa with her 
eyes, watched the side-door, and stole side- 
long looks at Lord Winterbourne. He never 
seemed at his ease, this uncomfortable noble. 
man; he had a discomfited look to-night, 
like a man defeated, and Agnes could not 
help thinking of Charlie, with his sudden 
enmity, and the old acquaintance of her 
father, and all the chances connected with 
Aunt Bridget’s bequest ; for the time, in her 
momentary impulse of dislike and repulsion, 
she thought her noble neighbor, ex-minister 
and peer of the realm as he was, was not a 
match for the big boy. ; 

‘‘ Agnes, somebody says Lord Winter- 
bourne is her father — Rachel’s father — 
and she cannot bear him. Was that what 
Mrs. Edgerley meant?’’ whispered Marian 
in her ear with a look of sorrow. ‘ Did 

ou hear her voice tremble—did you see 
ow she went away? They say she is his 
daughter — 0, Agnes, can it be true? ”’ 

But Agnes did not know, and could not 
answer; if it was true, then it was very 
certain that Rachel must be right ; and that 
there were depths and mysteries and miseries 
of life, of which, in spite of all their inno- 
cent acquaintance with sorrow, these simple 
girls had scarcely heard, and never knew. 
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CHAPTER IVY.-—- MAKING FRIENDS. 


Tue next morning, and the next again, 
Agnes and Marian vainly sought the litiis 
bower of willows looking for Rachel — once 
they saw her escape hastily out of the 
shrubbery as they returned from their 
search, and knew by that means that she 
wished to avoid them; but though they 
heard her sing every night, they made no 
advance in their friendship, for that was the 
only ‘time in which Rachel was visible, and 
then she defied all intrusion upon her 
haughty solitude. Mr. Agar himself wisely 
kept aloof from the young singer. The old 
gentleman did not choose to subject himself 
to the chance of a repulse. 

® But if Rachel avoided them, Sir Langham 
certainly did not. This enterprising youth 
having discovered their first early walk, 
took care to be in the way when they re- 
peated it, and on the fourth morning, with- 
out saying anything to each other, the 
sisters unanimously decided to remain within 
the safe shelter of their own apartments. 
From a corner of their window they could 
see Sir oe in vexation and impatience 
traversing the slope of the lawn, and pulling 
off the long ashy willow-leaves to toss them 
into the river. Marian laughed to herself 
without giving a reason, and Agnes was very 
glad they had remained in the house ; but 
the elder sister, reasoning with elaborate 
wisdom, made up her mind to ask no further 
questions about Sir Langham, how Marian 
liked him, or what she thought of his atten- 
tions. Agnes thought too many inquiries 
might ‘‘ put something into her head.” 

Proceeding upon this astute line of policy, 
Agnes took no notice whatever of all the as- 
siduities of the handsome guardsman, not 
even his good-natured and brotherly atten- 
tions to herself. They were only to remain 
a fortnight at the Willows—very little 
harm, surely, could be done in that time, 
and they had but a slender chance of meet- 
ing again. So the elder sister, in spite of 
her charge of Marian, quieted her conscience 
and her fears—and in the mean time the 
two girls, with thorough and cordial sim- 
plicity, took pleasure in their holiday, find- 
ing everybody kind to them, and excusing 
with natural humbleness any chance symp- 
tom of neglect. 

They had been a week at the Willows, 
and every day had used every means in their 

wer to see Rachel again, when one morn- 
ing, suddenly, without plot or premedita- 
tion, Agnes encountered her in a long pas- 

which ran from the hall to the morn- 
ing-room of Mrs. Edgerley. There was a 


long window at the end of this passage 
against which the small rapid figure, clothed 
in a dark close-fitting dress, without the 


| 





smallest relief of ornament, stood out 
strangely, outlined and surrounded by the 
light. Agnes had some flowers in her hand, 
the gift of her acquaintance the gardener. 
She fancied that Rachel glanced at them 
wistfully, and she was eager of the opportu- 
nity. ‘They are newly gathered — will 
ou take some?’’ said Agnes, holding out 
er hands to her. The young stranger 
aused, and looked for an instant distrust- 
ully at her and the flowers. Agnes a 
nothing better than to be dismissed with a 
haughty word of thanks ; but while Rachel 
lingered, the door of the morning-room was 
opened, and an approaching footstep struck 
upon the tiled floor. The young singer did 
not look behind her, did not pause to see 
who it was, but recognizing the step, as it 
seemed, with a sudden start and tremor, 
suddenly laid her hand on Agnes’ arm, and 
drew her hurriedly in within a door which 
she flung open. As soon as they were in, 
Rachel closed the door with haste and force, 
and stood close by it with evident agitation 
and excitement. “I beg your pardon— 
but hush, do not speak till he is past,” she 
said in a whisper. Agnes, much discom- 
pesed and troubled, went to the window, as 
eople generally do in embarrassment, and 
ooked out vacantly for a moment upon the 
kitchen-garden and the servants’ ‘‘ offices,” 
the only prospect visible from it. She could 
not help sharing a little the excitement of 
her companion, as she thought upon her 
own singular position here, and listened 
with an involuntary thrill to the slow step 
of the unknown person from whom they had 
fled, pacing along the long cool corridor to 
pass this door. 

But he did not pass the door: he made a 
moment’s pause at it, and then entered, 
coming full upon Rachel as she stood, agi- 
tated and defiant, close upon the threshold. 
Agnes scarcely looked round, yet she could 
see it was Lord Winterbourne. 

‘‘Good morning, Rachel. I trust you 
get on well here,’’ said the new-comer in & 
soft and stealthy tone : “‘ is this your sitting- 
room? Ah, bare enough, I see. You are 
in splendid voice, Iam glad to hear; some 
one is coming to-night, I understand, whose 
good opinion is important. You must take 
care to do yourself full justice. Are you 
well, child? *? 

He had approached close to her, and be- 
stowed a cold kiss upon the brow which 
burned under his touch. ‘* Perfectly well,” 
said Rachel, drawing back, with a voice un- 
usually harsh and clear. Her agitation and 
excitement had for the moment driven all 
the music from her tones. 

‘‘ And your brother is quite well, and all 
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oing on in the usual way at Winter- 
Cooma," continued the stranger. ‘I ex- 
pect to have the house very full in a few 
weeks, and you must arrange with the 
housekeeper where to bestow yourselves. 
You, of coursé, I shall want frequently. 
As for Louis, I suppose he does nothing but 
fish and mope as usual. I ‘have no desire to 
see more than I can help of him.’’ 

‘* There is no fear ; his desire is as strong 
as yours,” cried Rachel suddenly, her face 
varying from the most violent flush to a sud- 
den passionate paleness. Lord Winter- 


' bourne answered by his cold smile of ridi- 


cule. 

‘‘T know his amiable temper,” he said. 
‘‘ Now remember what I have said about to- 
night. Do yourself justice. It will be for 
your advantage. Good-by. Remember me 
to Louis.” 

The door opened again and he was gone. 
Rachel closed it almost violently, and threw 
herself upon a chair. ‘‘ We owe him no 
duty—none. I will not believe it,’’ cried 
Rachel. ‘‘No—no—no—TI do not be- 
long to him! Louis is not his! ”’ 

All this time, in the greatest distress and 
embarrassment, Agnes stood by the window, 
grieved to be an unwilling listener, and re- 
luctant to remind Rachel of her presence by 
going away. But Rachel had not forgotten 
that she was there. With a sudden effort 
this strange solitary girl composed herself 
and came up to Agnes. ‘*Do you know 
Lord Winterbourne?”’ she said quickly ; 
‘have you heard of him before you came 
here?” 

‘1 think —but, indeed, I may be mis- 
taken,” said Agnes timidly ; ‘I think papa 
once knew him long ago.”’ 

“And did he think him a good man?” 
said Rachel. 

This was a very embarsassing question. 
Agnes turned away, retreated uneasily, 
blushed, and hesitated. ‘* He never apeale 
of him; I cannot tell,’’ said Agnes. 

‘“Do you know,’”’ said Rachel eagerly, 
“they say he is my father — Louis’ father ; 
but we do not believe it, neither I nor he.’’ 

To this singular statement Agnes made no 
answer, save by a look of surprise and in- 
quiry ; the frightful uncertainty of such a 
position as this was beyond the innocent 
comprehension of Agnes Atheling. She 
looked with a blank and painful surprise 
into her young companion’s face. 

“And I will not sing to-night; I will 
not, because he bade me!”’ said Rachel. 
‘Ts it my fault that I can sing? but I am to 
be punished for it; they make me come to 
amuse them ; and they want me to be a pub- 
lic singer. I should not care,’’ cried the 
poor girl suddenly, in a violent burst of 





tears, passing from her passion and excite- 
ment to her natural character —‘‘ I would 
not mind it for myself, if it were not for 
Louis. I would do anything they bade me 
myself; I do not care, nothing matters to 
me; but Louis—Louis! he thinks it is dis- 
grace, and it would break his heart! ”’ 

‘Is that your brother?” said Agnes, 
bending over her, and endeavoring to soothe 
her excitement. Rachel made no immediate 
answer. 

‘He has disgrace enough already, poor 
boy,”’ said Rachel. ‘*We are nobody’s 
children ; or we are Lord Winterbourne’s ; 
and he who might be a king’s son — and he 
has not even aname! Yes, he ismy brother, 
my poor Louis ; we are twins ; and we haye 
nobody but each other in the whole world.” 

‘* Tf he is as old as you,’’ said Agnes, who 
was only accustomed to the usages of hum- 
ble houses, and knew nothing of the tradi- 
tions of a noble race, ** you should not sta 
at Winterbourne: a man can always week 
— you ought not to stay.”’ 

**Do you think so?”’ cried Rachel ea- 
gerly. ‘* Louis says so always, and I beg 
and plead with him. When he was only 
eighteen he ran away: he went and enlisted 
for a soldier—a common man—and was 
away a year, and then they bought him off, 
and promised to get him a commission ; and 
I made him promise to me — perhaps it was 
selfish, for t ott not live when he was 
gone —I made him promise not to go away 
again. And there he is at Winterbourne. 
I know. you never saw any one like him; 
and now all these heartless people are goin 
there, and Lord Winterbourne is afraid o 
him, and never will have him seen, and the 
whole time I will be sick to the very heart 
lest he should go away.”’ 

‘“‘ But I think he ought to go away,’’ said 
Agnes, gravely. 

er new friend looked up in her face with 
an earnest and trembling scrutiny. This 
poor girl had a great deal more passion and 
vehemence in her character than had ever 
been called for in Agnes ; but, an uninstruct- 
ed and ill-trained child, knew nothing of the 
primitive independence, and had never been 
taught to think of right and wrong. 

‘© We have a little house there,’’ said 
Agnes, with a sudden thought. ‘ Do you 
know the Old Wood Lodge? Papa’s old 
aunt left it to him, and they say it is very 
near the Hall.” 

At the name Rachel started suddenly, 
rose up at once with one of her quick incon- 
siderate movements, and, throwing her arms 
round Agnes, kissed her cheek. ‘I knew 
I ought to know you,’ said Rachel, ‘‘ and 

et I did not think of the name. Dear old 
iss Bridget, she loved Louis. I am sure 








she loved him ; and we know every room in 
the house, and every leaf on the trees. If 
ou come there we will see you every day.”’ 

‘‘ We arecoming there—and my mother,”’ 
said Agnes. ‘I know you will be pleased 
tosee mamma,”’ said the good girl, her face 
brightening, and her eyes filling in spite of 
herself; ‘‘ every one thinks she is like their 
own mother —and when you come to us you 
will think you are at home.” 

‘« We never hadany mother,”’ said Rachel, 
sadly ; ‘“‘ we never had any home ; we do not 
know what it is. Look, this is my home 
here.” 

Agnes looked round the large bare apart- 
ment, in which the only article of furniture 
worth notice was an old piano, ard which 
jJooked only upon the little square of kitchen- 
garden and the servant’s rooms. It was 
somewhat larger than both the parlors in 
Bellevue, and for a best room would have 
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rejoiced Mr. Atheling’s ambitious heart ; 
but Agnes was already a little wiser than she 
had been in Islington, and it chilled her 
heart to compare this lonely and dreary 
apartment with all the surrounding luxuries, 
which Rachel saw and did not share. 

‘* Come up with me and see Marian,”’ said 
Agnes, putting her arm through her com- 
panion’s ; ‘“‘ you are not to avoid us now 
any more; we are all to be friends after 
to-day.”’ 

And Rachel, who did not know what 
friendship was, yielded, thinking of Louis. 
Had she ae wrong throughout in keeping 
him, by her entreaties, so long at Winter- 
bourne? A vision of a home, all to them- 
selves, burst once in a great delight upon the 
mind of Rachel. If Louis would only con- 
sent to it! With sucha motive before her 
as that, the poor girl fancied she ‘* would 





not mind”’ being a singer after all. 


CHAPTER V.—~—— CONFIDENTIAL. 


Wuen the first ice was broken, Rachel 
became perfectly confidential with her new 
friends — perfectly confidential— far more 
so than they, accustomed to the domestic 
privateness of humble English life, could 
understand. This poor ~ had no restraint 
upon her for family pride or family honor ; 
no compensation in family sympathy; and 
her listeners, who had very little skill in the 
study of character, though one of them had 
written a novel, were extremely puzzled with 
a kind of doubleness, perfectly innocent and 
unconscious, which made Rachel’s thoughts 
and words at different moments like the 
words and the thoughts of two different 
people. Atone time she was herself, humble, 
timid, and content to do anything which any 
authority bade her to do ; but in a moment 
she remembered Louis, and the change was 
instantaneous—she became proud, stately, 
obdurate, even defiant. She was no longer 
herself, but the shadow and representative 
of her brother; and in this view Rachel 
resisted and defied every influence, anchoring 
her own wavering will upon Louis, and 
refusing, with unreasonable and unreasoning 
obstinacy, all injunctions and all persuasions 
coming from those to whom her brother was 
— She seemed indeed to have neither 
plan nor thought for herself: Louis was her 
inspiration. She seemed to have been born 
for no other a ose but to follow, to love, 
and to serve this brother, who to her was all 
the world. As she sat on the pretty chintz 
sofa in that sunny little dressing-room where 
Agnes and Mgrian passed the morning, 
running rapidly over the environs of the 
Old Wood Lodge, and telling them about 


their future neighhors, they were amazed 
and amused to find the total absence of per- 
sonal opinion, and almost of personal liking, 
in their new acquaintance. She had but 
one standard, to which she referred every- 
thing, and that was Louis. They saw the 
very landscape, not as it was, but as it 
appeared to this wonderful brother. They 
became acquainted with the village and its 
inhabitants through the medium of Louis’ 
favorites and Louis’ aversions. They were 
young enough and simple enough themselves 
to be perfectly ready enough to invest any 
unknown ideal person with all the gifts of 
fancy ; and Louis immediately leaped forth 
from the unknown world, a presence and an 
authority to them both. 

‘*The Rector lives in the Old Wood 
House,’’ said RAchel, for the first time paus- 
ing, and looking somewhat confused in her 
rapid summary. ‘Tam sure I do not know 
what to think — but Louis does not like him. 
I suppose you will not like him ; and yet,”’ 
—here a little faint color came upon the 
young speaker’s pale face —‘‘ sometimes I 

ave fancied he would have been a friend 
if we had let him; and he is quite sure to 
like you.”’ ; 

Saying this, she turned a somewhat wistful 
look upon Agnes— blushing more percepti- 
bly, but with no sunshine or brightness in 
her blush. ‘ Yes,’’ said Rachel slowly, 


“ he will like you — he will do for you ; and 
you,’ she added, turning with sudden eager- 
ness to Marian, ‘‘ you are for Louis —re- 
member! You are not to think of any one 
else till you see Louis.. You never saw any 

him ; he is like a prince to look at, 





one like 
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and I know he is a great genius. Your 
sister shall have the Rector, and Louis shall 
be for you.”” 

All this Rachel said hurriedly, but with 
the most perfect gravity, even with a tinge 
of sadness — grieved, as they could perceive, 
that her brother did not like the Rector, but 
making no resistance against a doom so un- 
questionable as the dislike of Louis: but 
her timid heart was somehow touched upon 
the subject; she became thoughtful, and 
lingered over it with a kind of melancholy 

leasure. ‘‘ Perhaps Louis might come to 
ike him if he was connected with you,” 
said Rachel meditatively; and the faint 
color wavered and flickered on her face, and 
at last passed away with a low but very 
audible sigh. 

‘* But they are all Riverses,” she con- 
tinued, in her usual rapid way. ‘The 
Rector of Winterbourne is always a Rivers 
—it is the family living; and if Lord 
Winterbourne’s son should die, I suppose 
Mr. Lionel would be the heir. His sister 
lives with him, quite an old lady ; and then 
there is another Miss Rivers, who lives far 
off, at Abingford all the way. Did you 
ever hear of Miss Anastasia? But she does 
not call herself Miss — only the Honorable 
Anastasia Rivers. Old Miss Bridget was 
once her governess. Lord Winterbourne 
will never permit her to see us; but I almost 
think Louis would like to be friends with 
her, only he will not take the trouble. 
They are not at all friends with her at 
Winterbourne.” 

‘Ts she a relation?”’ said Agnes. The 
girls by this time were so much interested in 
the family story that they did not notice 
this admirable reason for the inclination of 
Louis towards this old lady unknown. 

‘She is the old Lord’s only child,’ said 
Rachel. ‘* The old Lord was Lord Winter- 
bourne’s brother, and he died abroad, and 
no one knew anything about him for a lon 
time before he died. We want very ee 

to hear about him ; indeed, I ought not to 
tell you—but Louis thinks perhaps he 
knew something about us. Louis will not 
believe we are Lord Winterbourne’s children ; 
and though we are poor disgraced children 
any way, and though he hates the very 
name of Rivers, I think he would almost 
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says,’ added Rachel with great seriousness, 

‘¢ that one cannot hate one’s father, if he is 

dead.” 

The girls drew back a little, half in 

horror; but though she spoke in this rebel- 

lious fashion, there was no consciousness of 

wrong in Rachel’s innocent and quiet face. 

‘‘ And we have so many troubles,”’ burst 

forth the poor girlsuddenly. ‘* And I some- 

times sit and cry all day, and pray to God to 

be dead. And when anybody iskind to me,”’ 

she continued, some sudden remembrance - 
moving her to an outburst of tears, and | 
raising the color once more upon her color- 

less cheek, ‘‘ I am so weak and £0 foolish, and 

would do anything they tell me. J do not 

care, 1 am sure, what I do—it does not 

matter to me; but Louis—no, certainly, I 

will-not sing to-night.’ 

‘‘T wish very much,” said Agnes, with 

an earnestness and courage which somewhat 
startled Marian—‘‘I wish very much you 
could come home with us to our little house 

in Belleyue.”’ 

‘< Yes,”’ said Marian doubtfully ; but the 
younger sister, though she shared the gen- 
erous impulse, could not help a secret glance 
at Agnes—an emphatic reminder of Mamma, 
‘*No, I must make no friends,’’ said 
Rachel, rising under the inspiration of 

Louis’ will and injunctions. ‘It is very 
kind of you, but I must not do it. Oh, but 
remember you are to come to Winterbourne, 
and I will try to bring Louis to see you ; andI 
am sure you know a great deal better, and 
could talk to him different from me. Do 
you know,”’ she continued solemnly, ‘“ they 
never have given me any education at all, 
except to sing? I have never been taught 
anything, nor indeed Louis either, which is 
much worse than me—only he is a great 
genius, and can teach himself The Rector 
wanted to help him; that is why I am 
always sure, if Louis would let him, he 
would be a friend.”’ 

And again a faint half-distinguishable 
blush came upon Rachel’s face. No, it 
meant nothing, though Agnes and Marian 
canvassed and interpreted after their own 
fashion this delicate suffusion ; it only meant 
that the timid gentle heart might have been 
touched had there been room for more than 
Louis ; but Louis was supreme, and filled up 





rather we belonged to the old Lord ; for he 


all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tuar night, faithful to her purpose, 
Rachel did not appear in the drawing-room. 
How far her firmness would have supported 
her, had she been left to herself, it is im- 
possible to tell ; but she was not left to her- 
self. ‘* Mrs, Edgerley came, saying just the 





same things as Lord Winterbourne,”’ said 
Rachel, ‘‘and I knew I should be firm. 
Louis cannot endure Mrs. Edgerley.”” She 
said this with the most entire unconscious- 
ness that she revealed the whole motive and 
strength of her resistance in the words. 


( . 
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Rachel, indeed, was perfectly unaware of 
the entire subjection in which she kept even 
her thoughts and her affections to her 
brother ; but she could not help a little 
anxiety and a little nervousness as to whether 
‘* Louis would like’”’ her new acquaintances. 
She herself brightened wonderfully under 
the influence of these companions —- ex- 
panded out of her dull and irritable solitude, 
and with girlish eagerness forecast their 
fortunes, seizing at once, in idea, upon 
Marian as the destined bride of Louis, and 
with a voluntary self-sacrifice making over, 
with a sigh and a secret thrill of pride, the 
only person who had ever wakened any 
interest in her own most sisterly bosom, to 
Agnes. She pleased herself greatly with 
these visions, and built them on a foundation 
still more brittle than that of Alnaschar — 
for it was possible that all her pleasant 
dreams might be thrown into the dust in a 
moment, if— dreadful possibility ! —** Louis 
did not like” these first friends of poor 
Rachel’s youth. 

Ané when she brightened under this genial 
influence, and softened out of the haughtiness 
and solitary state which, indeed, was quite 
foreign to her character, Rachel became a 
very attractive little person. Even the 
sudden change in her sentiments and bearing, 
when she returned to her old feeling of 
representing Louis, added a cheem. Her 
large eyes troubled and melting, her pale 
small Selene which were very fine and 
—, though so far from striking, her 
noble little head and small pretty figure, 
attracted in the highest degree the admira- 
tion of her new friends. Marian, who rather 
suspected that she herself was rather pretty, 
could not sufficiently admire the grace and 
refinement of Rachel; and Agnes, though 
candidly admitting that there was ‘‘ scarcely 
any one”’ so beautiful as Marian, notwith- 
standing bestowed a very equal share of her 
regard upon the attractions of their com- 
panion. And the trio fell immediately into 
all the warmth of girlish friendship. The 
Athelings went to visit Rachel in her great 
bare study, and Rachel came to visit them 
in their pretty little dressing-room ; and 
whether in that sun-bright gay enclosure, or 
within the sombre and undecorated walls of 
the room which looked out on the kitchen- 
garden, a painter would have been puzzled 
to choose which was the better scene. The 
were so pretty a group anywhere —so anl- 
mated — so full of eager life and intelligence 
—so much disposed to communicate every- 
thing that occurred to them, that Rachel’s 
room brightened under the charm of their 
presence as she herself had done. And this 
new acquaintanceship made a somewhat 
singular revolution in the drawing-room — 





where the young musician, after her singing, 
was instantly joined by her two friends. She 
was extremely reserved and shy of every one 
else, and even of them occasionally, under 
the eyes of Mrs. Edgerley ; but she was no 
longer the little tragical princess who buried 
herself in the book and the corner, and 
neither heard nor saw anything going around 
her. And the fact that they had some one 
whose position was even more donbtful and 
uneasy than their own, to give heart and 
courage to, animated Agnes and Marian, as 
nothing else could have done. They re- 
covered their natural spirits, and were no 
longer overawed by the great people sur- 
rounding them; they had so much care for 
Rachel that they forgot to be self-conscious, 
or to trouble themselves with inquiries 
touching their own manners and deport- 
ment, and what other people thought of the 
same; and on the whole, though their sim- 
plicity was not quite so amusing as at first, 
‘‘ other people”? began to have a kindness 
for the fresh young faces, always so honest, 
cloudless, and sincere. 

** But Agnes’ ‘reputation’? had died 
away, and left very little trace behind it. 
Mrs. Edgerley had found other lions, and at 
the present moment held in delusion an un- 
fortunate young poet, who was much more 
like to be harmed by the momentary idol- 
atry than Agnes. The people who had been 
dying to know the author of Hope Hazle- 
wood, had all found out that the shy young 
genius did not talk in character —had no 
gift of conversation, and, indeed, did nothing 
atall to keep up her fame; and if Agnes 
chanced to feel a momentary mortification at 
the prompt desertion of all her admirers, she 
wisely kept the pang to herself, and said 
nothing about it. They were not neglected— 
for the accomplished authoress of Cogquetry 
and the Beau Monde had some kindness at 
her heart after all, and had always a smile 
to spare for her young guests when they 
came in her way; they were permitted to 
roam freely about the gardens and the con- 
servatory ; they were by no means hindered 
in their acquaintance with Rachel, whom 
Mrs, Edgerley was really much disposed to 
bring out and patronize; and one of them, 
the genius or the beauty, as best suited her 
other companions, was not unfrequently 
honored with a place in Mrs. Edgerley’s 
barouche—a pretty shy lay figure in that 
rustling, radiant, perfumy bouquet of fine 
ladies, who talked over her head about 
things and people perfectly unknown to the 
silent auditor, and impressed her with 
vague idea that this elegant and easy gossip 
was brilliant ‘ conversation,’’ though it did 
not quite sound, after all, like that grand 
unattainable conversation to be found in 
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books. After this fashion, liking their novel 
lifé wonderfully well, and already making a 
home of that sunny little dressing-room, 
they drew gradually towards the end of their 
fortnight. As yét nothing at all marvellous 
had happened to them, and even Agnes 


seemed to have forgotten the absolute 
paar | of letting everybody know that 
they ‘‘ did not belong to great people,’’ but 
instead of a rural Hall, or Grange of renown, 
lived only in No. 10, Bellevue. 


CHAPTER VII.—A TERRIBLE EVENT. 


For Agnes, we are grieved to confess, had 
fallen into all the sudden fervor of a most 
warm and enthusiastic girlish friendship. 
She forgot to watch over her sister, though 
Mrs. Atheling’s letters did not fail to remind 
her of her duty ; she forgot to ward off the 
constant regards of Sir Langham. She be- 
gan to be — indifferent and careless of 
the superb sentinel who mounted guard 
upon Marian every night. For the time, 
Agnes was entirely occupied with Rachel, 
and with the new world so full of a charmed 
unknown life, which seemed to open upon 
them all in this Old Wood Lodge; she 
spent hours dreaming of some discovery 
which might change the position of the un- 
fortunate brother and sister; she took up 
with warmth and earnestness their dislike 
to Lord Winterbourne. If it sometimes 
occurred to her what a frightful sentiment 
this was on the part of children to their 
father, she corrected herself suddenly, and 
declared in her own mind, with heart and 
energy, that he could not be their father — 
that there was no resemblance between them. 
But this, it must be confessed, was a puzzling 
subject, and offered continual ground for 
speculation ; for princes and_ princesses, 
stolen away in their childhood, were ex- 
tremely fictitious personages, even to an im- 
agination which had written a novel; and 
Agnes could not help a thrill of apprehen- 
sion when she thought of Louis and Marian, 
of the little romance which Rachel had 
made up between them, and how her own 
honorable father and mother would look 
upon this unhappy scion of a noble house — 
this poor boy who had no name. 

This future so full of strange and exciting 
possibilities, attracted with an irresistible 
power the imaginative mind of Agnes. She 
went through it chapter by chapter — 
through earnest dialogues, overpowering 
emotions, many a varying and exciting 
scene. The Old Wood Lodge, the Old Wood 
House, the Hall, the Rector, the old Miss 
Rivers, the unknown hero, Louis — these 
made a little private world of persons and 
places to the vivid imagination of the young 
dreamer. They floated down even upon 
Mrs. Edgerley’s drawing-room, extinguish- 
ing its gay lights, its pretty faces, and its 
hum of conversation; but with still more 
effect filled all her mind and meditations, as 





she rested, half reclining, upon the pretty 
chintz sofa in the pretty dressing-room, in 
the sweet summer noon with which this 
sweet repose was 80 harmonious and suit- 
able. The window was open, and the soft 
wind blowing in fluttered all the leaves of 
that book upon the little table, which the 
sunshine, entering too, brightened into a 
dazzling whiteness with all its rims and 
threads of gold. A fragrant breath came u 
from the garden, a hum of soft sound from all 
the drowsy world out of doors. Agnes, in 
the corner of the sofa, laying back her head - 
among its pretty cushions, with the smile 
of fancy on her lips, and the meditative in- 
ward light shining in her eyes, playing her 
foot idly on the carpet, playing her fingers 
idly among a little knot of flowers which 
lay at her side, and which, in this sweet in- 
dolence, she had not yet taken the trouble 
to arrange in the little vase— was as com- 
plete a picture of maiden meditation of 
those charmed fancies, sweet and fearless, 
which — to herage and kind, as painter 
or poet could desire to see. 

When Marian suddenly broke in upon the 
retirement of her sister, disturbed, fluttered, 
a little afraid, but with no appearance of 
painfulness, though there was a certain dis- 
tress, in her excitement. Marian’s eyes 
were downcast, abashed, and dewy, her 
color unusually bright, her lips apart, her 
heart beating high. She came into the little 
quiet room with a sudden burst, as if she - 
had fled from some one; but when she came. 
within the door, paused as suddenly, put up 
her hands to her face, blushed an overpower- 
ing blush, and dropped at once with the 
ehyest, prettiest movement in the world, 
into a low chair which stood behind the 
door. Agnes, waking slowly out of her 
own bright mist of fancy, saw all this with 
a faint wonder — noticing scarcely anything 
more than that Marian surely grew prettier 
every day, and indeed had never. looked so 
beautiful all her life. 

‘May! you look quite ——” lovely, 
Agnes, was about to say; but she paused in 
consideration of her sister’s feelings, and 
said ‘* frightened ”’ instead. 

‘©O, no wonder! Agnes, something has 
happened,’’ said Marian. She began to look 
even more frightened as she spoke; yet the 
pretty saucy lip moved a little into some- 
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thing that resembled suppressed and silent 
laughter. In spite, however, of this one 
evidence of a secret mixture of amusement, 
Marian was’ extremely grave and visibly 
afraid. 

‘What has happened? Is it gbout 
Rachel?’’ asked Agnes, instantly referring 
Marian’s agitation to the subject of her own 
thoughts. 

‘‘About Rachel! you are always thinking 
about Rachel.” said Marian with a momen- 
tary sparkle of indignation. ‘It is some- 
thing a great deal more important; it is — 
O, Agnes! Sir Langham has been speaking 
to me ——”’ 

Agnes raised herself immediately with a 
start of eagerness and surprise, accusing 
herself. She had forgotten all about this 
close and pressing danger—she had neg- 
lected her guardianship —she looked with 
an appalled and pitying look upon her 
beautiful sister. In Agnes’ eyes, it was 
perfectly visible already that here was an 
end of Marian’s happiness— that she 
had bestowed her heart upon Sir Langham, 
and that accordingly this heart had nothing 
to do but to break. 

‘*What did he say?” asked Agnes 
solemnly. 

‘‘He said——0O,I am sure you know 
very well what he was sure to say,” cried 
Marian, holding down her head, and tying 
knots in her little handkerchief ; ‘* hesaid he 
liked me— and wanted to know if I would 
consent. But it does not matter what he 
said,’’ said Marian, sinking her voice very 
low, and redoubling the knots upon the 
cambric ; ‘‘ it is not my fault, indeed, Agnes. 
I did not think he would have done it; I 
thought it was all like Harry Oswald; and 
you never said a word. What was [ to 


; do?’ 


“What did you say?’’ asked Agnes, 


‘again, with breathless anxiety, feeling 


the reproach, but making no answer to it. 
‘‘T said nothing; it was in Mrs. Edger- 
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ley’s morning-room, and she came in almost 
before he was done speaking ; and I was 80 
very glad, and ran away. What could I 
do?’’ said again the beaytiful culprit, be- 
coming a little more at her ease ; but during 
all this time she never lifted her eyes to her 
sister’s face. 

** What will you say, then? Marian, you 
make me very anxious; do not trifle with 
me,”’ said Agnes. 

‘* It is you who are trifling,”’ retorted the 
young offender ; ‘* for you know if you had 
told the people at once, as you said you 
would — but I don’t mean to be foolish 
either,”’ said Marian, rising suddenly, and 
throwing herself half into her sister’s arms; 
‘“‘and now, Agnes, you must go and tell 
him — indeed you must —and say that we 
never tatantel to deceive anybody, and 
meant no harm.”’ 

“J must tell him!” said Agnes, with 
momentary dismay; and then the elder 
sister put her arm round the beautiful head 
which leaned on her shoulder, in a caressing 
and sympathetic tenderness. ‘* Yes, May,” 
said Agnes sadly, ‘* I will do anything 
wish —I will say whatever you wish. We 
ought not to have come here, where you 
were sure to meet with all these perils. 
Marian! for my mother’s sake you must 
try to keep up your heart when we get 
home.”’ 

The answer Marian made to this solemn 
appeal was to raise her eyes, full of wonder- 
ing and mischievous brightness, and to draw 
herself immediately from Agnes’ embrace 
with a low laugh of excitement. ‘* Keepu 
mv heart! What do you mean?” sai 

rian; but she immediately hastened to 
her own particular sleeping-room, and lost 
within its mazy muslin curtains, waited for 
no explanation. Agnes, disturbed and grave, 
and much overpowered by her own responsi- 
bility, did not now what tothink. Present 
appearances were not much in favor of the 
breaking of Marian’s heart. 


CHAPTER VIII.-—-AN EXPLANATION. 


** Bur what am I to say?” 

To this most difficult question Agnes could 
not find any satisfactory answer. Marian, 
though so nearly concerned in it, gave her 
no assistance whatever. Marian went 
wandering about the three little rooms, 
flitting from one to another with unmistak- 
able restlessness, humming inconsistent 
snatches of song, sometimes a little disposed 
to cry, sometimes moved to smiles, extremely 
variable, and full of a sweet and pleasant 
agitation. Agnes followed her fairy move- 
ments with grave eyes, extremely watchful 
and anxious—was she grieved 7—was she 
pleased ?— was she really in love? 





But Marian made no sign. She would 
not intrust her sister with any message from 
herself. She was almost disposed to be out 
of temper when Agnes questioned her. 
‘© You know very well what must be said,” 
said Marian; ‘you have only to tell him 
who we are—and I suppose that will be 
quite enough for Sir Langham. Do you 
not think so, Agnes?’ 

‘I think it all depends upon how he feels 
—and how you feel,” said the anxious 
sister ; but Marian turned away with a smile 
and made no reply. To tell the trath, she 
could not at all have explained her own 
sentiments. She was very considerably 
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flattered by the homage of the handsome 
guardsman, and fluttered no less by the 
magnificent and marvellous idea of being a 
ladyship. There was nothing very much on 
her part to prevent this beautiful Marian 
Atheling from becoming as pretty a Lady 
Portland, and by-and-by as affectionate a 
one, as even the delighted imagination of Sir 
Langham could conceive. But Marian was 
still entirely fancy free—not at all disin- 
clined to be persuaded into love with Sir 
Langham, but at present completely inno- 
cent of any serious emotions — pleased, 
excited, in the sweetest flutter of girlish 
expectation, amusement, and triumph — but 
nothing more. 

And from that corner of the window from 
which they could gain a sidelong glance at 
the lawn and partial view of the shrubbery, 
Sir Langham was now to be descried wander- 
ing about as restlessly as Marian, pulling off 
stray twigs and handfuls of leaves in the 
most ruthless fashion, and scattering them 
on his path. Marian drew Agnes suddenly 
and silently to the window, and pointed out 
the impatient figure loitering about among 
the trees. Agnes looked at him with dis- 
may. ‘“AmI to go now—to go out and 
seek him?—is it proper?’’ said Agnes, 
somewhat horrified at the thought. Marian 
took up the open book from the table, and 
drew the low chair into the sunshine. ‘In 
the evening everybody will be there,’’ said 
Marian, as she began to read, or to pretend 
to read. Agnes paused for a moment in the 
most painful doubt and perplexity. ‘I 
suppose, indeed, it had better be done at 
once,’? she said to herself, taking up her 
bonnet with very unenviable feelings. Poor 
Agnes! her heart beat louder and louder, as 
she tied the strings with trembling fingers, 
and prepared to go. There was Marian 
bending down over the book on her knees, 
sitting in the sunshine with the full summer 
tat burning upon her hair, and one cheek 
flushed with the pressure of her supporting 
hand. She _— up eagerly, but she said 
nothing ; and Agnes, very pale and extremely 
doubtful, went upon her strange errand. It 
was the most perplexing and uncomfortable 
business in the world—and was it proper? 
But she reassured herself a little as she went 
down stairs—if any one should see her 
going out to seek Sir Langham! ‘TI will 
tell Mrs. Edgerley the reason,’”? thought 
Agnes —she supposed at least no one could 
have any difficulty in understanding that. 

So she hastened along the garden paths, 
very shyly, looking quite pale, and with a 
palpitating heart. Sir Langham knew noth- 
Ing of her approach till he turned round 
suddenly on hearing the shy hesitating rapid 
Step behind. He thought it was Marian for 
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a moment, and made one eager step forward ; 
then he paused, half expecting, half indig- 
nant. Agnes, breathless and hurried, gave 
him no time to address her —she burst into 
her little speech with all the eager temerity 
of fear. 

‘Tf you please, Sir Langham, I have 
something to say to you,’’ said Agnes. 
‘You must have been deceived in us— you 
do not know who weare. We do not belong 
to great people —we have never before been 
in a house like Mrs. Edgerley’s. I came to 
tell you at once, for we did not think it 
honest that you should not know.’’ 

«¢ Know — know what?” cried Sir Lang- 
ham. Never guardsman before was filled 
with such illimitable amaze. 

Agnes had recovered her self-possession to 
some extent. ‘‘I mean, sir,’? she said 
earnestly, her face flushing as she spoke, 
‘* that we wish you to know who we belong 
to, and that we are not of your rank, nor 
like the beg here. My father is in the 
City, and we live at Islington, in Bellevue. 
We are able to live as we desire to live,’’ 
said Agnes, witha little natural pride, stand- 
ing very erect, and blushing more deeply 
than ever, ‘* but we are what people at the 
Willows would call poor.’’ 

Her amazed companion stood gazing at 
her with a blank face of wonder. ‘ Eh?” 
said Sir Langham. He could not for his life 
make it out. 

‘¢T suppose you do not understand me,” 
said Agnes, who began now to be more at 
her ease than Sir Langham was, ‘‘ but what 
I have said is quite true. My father is an 
honorable man, whom we have all a right to 
be proud of, but he has only—only a very | 
little income every year. 1 meant to have 
told every one at first, for we did not want 
to deceive — but there was no opportunity, 
and whenever Marian told me, we made u 
our minds that you ought to know. 
mean,’’ said Agnes proudly, with a strange 
momentary impression that she was taller 
than Sir lenghem, who stood before her 
biting the head of his cane, with a look of 
the blankest discomfiture—‘‘I mean that 
we forget altogether what you said to my 
sister, and understand that you have been 
deceived.” 

She was somewhat premature, however, 
in her contempt. Sir Langham, overpowered 
with the most complete amazement, had yet, 
at all events, no desire whatever that Marian 
should forget what he had said to her. 
‘¢ Stop,’’ said the guardsman, with his voice 
somewhat husky; ‘‘do you mean that your 
father is nota friend of Lord Winterbourne’s? 
He is a squire in Banburyshire — I know al. 
about it — or how could you be here?” 

‘¢ He is not a squire in Banburyshire; he 
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is in an office in the City——and they asked! message; what did she say?” cried Sir 


us here because I had written a book,’’ said 
Agnes, with a little sadness and great 
humility. ‘‘My father is not a friend of 
Lord Winterbourne’s ; but yet I think he 
knew him long ago.”’ 

At these last words Sir Langham bright- 
ened a little. ‘* Miss Atheling, I don’t want 
to believe you,’’ said the honest guardsman ; 
*¢T’llask Lord Winterbourne.”’ 

‘‘Lord Winterbourne knows nothing of 
us,’’ said Agnes, with an involuntary shudder 
of dislike ; ‘‘ and now I have told you, Sir 
Langham, and there is nothing more to say.” 

As she turned to leave him, the dismayed 
lover awoke out of his blank astonishment. 
“Nothing more—not a word—not a 





Langham, reddening to his hair, and casting 
a wistful look at the house where Marian 
was. He followed her sister with an ap- 
pealing gesture, yet paused in the midst of 
it. The unfortunate guardsman had never 
been in circumstances so utterly perplexing ; 
he could not, would not, give up his love— 
and yet! 

‘Marion said nothing — nothing more 
than I have been obliged to say,’’ said Agnes. 
She turned away now, and left him with a 
proud and rapid step, inspired with injured 
pride and involuntary resentment. Agnes 
did not quite know what she had expected 
of Sir Langham, but it surely was something 
different from this. 


CHAPTER IX.--AN EXPERIMENT. 


But there was a wonderful difference be- 
tween this high-minded and impetuous girl, 
as she crossed the lawn with a hasty foot, 
which almost scorned to sink into its velvet 
softness, and the disturbed and bewildered 
individual who remained behind her in the 
bowery path where this interview had taken 

lace. Sir Langham Portland had no very 
igoted regard for birth, and no avaricious 
love of money. He was a very good fellow 
after his kind, as Sir Langhams go, and 
would not have done a dishonorable thing, 
with full knowledge of it, for the three 
kingdoms ; but Sie Leaghem was a guards- 
man, a man of fashion, a man of the world; 
he was not so blinded by passion as to be 
quite oblivious of what befalls a man who 
marries a pretty face; he was not wealthy 
enough or great enough to indulge such a 
whim with impunity, and the beauty which 
was enough to elevate a Banburyshire Hall, 
was not sufficient to gild over the unmention- 
able enormity of a house in Islington and a 
father in the City. Fathers in the City who 
are made of gold may be sufficiently tolera- 
ble, but a City papa who was poor, and had 
‘* only a very small income every year,”’ as 
Agnes said, was an unimaginable monster, 
scarcely realizable to the brilliant intellect 
of Sir Langham. This unfortunate young 
gentleman wandered about Mrs. Edgerley’s 
shrubbery, tearing off leaves and twigs on 
every side of him, musing much in his per- 
turbed and cloudy understanding, and total- 
ly unable to make it out. Let nobody ~~ 
se he had given up Marian ; that would 
nave made a settlement of the question. 
But Sir Langham was not disposed to give up 
his beauty, and not disposed to make a 
a mésalliance: and between the terror of 
losing her and the terror of everybody’s sneer 
and compassion if he gained her, the unhap- 


py lover vibrated painfully, quite unable to 


come to any decision, or make up his mighty 
mind one way or the other. He stripped off 
the leaves of the helpless bushes, but it did 
him no service ; he twisted his moustache, but 
there was no enlightenment to be gained 
from that interesting appendage ; he collect- 
ed all his dazzled wits to the consideration 
of what sort of creature a man might be who 
was in an office in the City. Finally, a very 
brilliant and original idea struck upon the 
heavy intelligence of Sir Langham. He 
turned briskly out of the byways of the 
shrubbery, and said to himself with anima- 
tion, ‘‘ 1 "Il go and see! ”” 

When Agnes entered again the little dress. 
ing-room where her beautiful sister still bent 
over her book, Marian glanced up at her 
inquiringly, and finding no information 
elicited by that, waited a little, then rose, 
and came shyly to herside. ‘I only want 
to know,”’ said Marian, ‘ not because I 
care ; but what did he say?” 

‘* He was surprised,’’ said Agnes proudly, 
turning her head away ; and Agnes would 
say nothing more, though Marian lingered 
by her, and tried various hints and measures 
of persuasion. Agnes was extremely state- 
ly, and as Marian said, ‘ just a little cross,” 
all day. It was rather too bad to be 
cross, if she was so, to the innocent mischief- 
maker, who might be the principal sufferer. 
But Agnes had made up her mind to suffer 
no talk about Sir Langham; she had quite 
given him up, and judged him with the most 
uncompromising harshness. ‘‘ Yes!’’ cried 
Agnes (to herself), with lofty and poetic in- 
dignation, ‘this I suppose is what these 
fashionable people call love ! ”’ 

She was wrong, as might have been ex- 
pected ; for that poor honest Sir Langham, 
galloping through the dusty roads in the 





blazing heat of an August afternoon, was 
quite as genuine in this proof of his affection 








no 
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as many a knight of romance. It was quite 
a serious letter to this poor young man of 
fashion, before whose tantalized and tortured 
imagination some small a of an attendant 
Cupid perpetua'ly held up the sweetest fancy- 
portrait of that: sweetest of fair faces. This 
visionary tormentor tugged at his very heart- 
strings as the white summer dust rose up in 
a cloud, marking his progress along the 
whole long line of the Richmond road. He 
was not going to slay the dragon, the enemy 
of his princess — that would have been easy 
work. He was, unfortunate Sir Langham ! 
bound on a despairing enterprise to find out 
the house which was not a hall in Banbury- 
shire, to make acquaintance, if possible, with 
the papa who was in the City, and to see 
‘‘ if it would do.” 

He knew as little, in reality, about the 
life which Agnes and Marian lived at home, 
and about their father’s house and all its 
homely economics and quiet happiness, as if 
he had been a New Zealand chief instead of 
a guardsman — and galloped along as grave- 
ly as if he were going to a funeral, with, all 
the way, that wicked little imp of a Cupidon 
tugging at his heart. 

Irs. Atheling was alone with her two 
babies, sighing a little, and full of weariness 
for the return of the girls; but Susan, better 
instructed this time, ushered the magnificent 
visitor into the best room. _ He stood gazing 
upon it in blank amazement; upon the 
haircloth sofa, and the folded leaf of the big 
old mahogany table in the corner; and the 
colored glass candlesticks and flower-vases 
on the mantel-shelf. Mrs. Atheling, who 
was a little fluttered, and the rosy boy, who 
clung to her skirts, and, spite of her audible 
entreaties in the passage, would not suffer 
her to enter without him, rather increased 
the consternation of Sir Langham. She was 
comely; she had a soft voice; a manner 
quite unpretending and simple, as good in 
its natural quietness as the highest breeding ; 
yet Sir Langham, at sight of her, heaved 
from the depths of his capacious bosom a 
mighty sigh. It would not do; that little 
wretch of a Cupid, what a wrench it gave 
him as he tried to cast it out! If it had 
been a disorderly house or a slatternly mo- 
ther, Sir Langham might have taken some 
faint comfort from the thought of rescuing 
his beautiful Marian from a family unworthy 
of her ; but even to his hazy understanding 
it became instantly perceptible that this wasa 
home not to be parted with, and a mother 
much beloved. Marian, a prince might have 
been glad to marry ; but Sir Langham could 
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not screw his fortitude to the pitch of marry- 
ing all that little, tidy, well-ordered house 
in Bellevue. 

So he made a great bungle of his visit, 
and invented a story about being in town on 
business, and calling to carry the Miss Athel- 
ings’ messages for home ; and made the best 
he could of so bad a business by a very expe- 
ditious retreat. Anything that he did say 
was about Agnes ; and the mother, though a 
little puzzled and startled by the visit, was 
content to set it down to the popularity of 
her young genius. ‘I suppose he wanted 
to see what kind of people she belonged to,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, as she looked round her best room, and 
drew back with her into the other parlor 
the rosy little rogues who held on by her 
gown. She was perfectly correct in her sup- 

osition; but alas! how far astray in the 
issue of the same. 

Sir Langham went to his club —went to 
the opera —could not rest anywhere, and 
floundered about like a man bewitched. It 
would not do—it would not do; but the 
merciless little Cupid hung on by his heart- 
strings, and would not be off for all the 
biddings of the guardsman. He did not re- 
turn to Richmond ; he was heartily ashamed 
of himself — heartily sick of all the so-called 

leasures with which he tried to chcat his 

isappointment. But Sir Langham had a | 
certain kind of good sense, though he was in 
love, so he applied himself to forgetting 
‘the whole business,’? and made up his 
mind finally that it would not do. 

The sisters at the Willows, when they 
found that Sir Langham did not apvear that 
night, and that no one knew anything of 
him, made their own conclusions on the 
subject, but did not say a word even to each 
other. Agnes sat apart silently indignant, 
and full of a sublime disdain. Marian, with 
a deeper color than usual on her cheek, 
was, on the contrary, a great deal more ani- 
mated than was her wont, and attracted 
everybody’s admiration. Had anybody 
cared to think of the matter, it would have 
been the elder sister, and not the younger, 
whom the common imagination could have 
supposed to have lost a lover ; but they went 
to rest very early that night, and spent no 
pleasant hour in the pleasant gossip which 
never failed between them. Sir Langham 
was not to be spoken of; and Agnes lay 
awake, wondering what Marian’s feelings 
were, long after Marian, forgetting all about 
her momentary pique and anger, was fast 
and sweet asleep. 


CHAPTER X.-——-GOING HOME. 


Anp now it had come to an end —all the | this first visit — and Agnes and Marian were 
novelty, the splendor, and the excitement of|about to go home. They were very much 
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pleased, and yet a little disappointed — glad 

and eager to return to their mother, yet feel- 

ing it would have been something of a com- 
liment to be asked to remain. 

Rachel, who was a great deal more vehe- 
ment and demonstrative than either of them, 
threw herself into their arms with violent 
tears. ‘‘I have been so happy since ever I 
knew you,’’ said Rachel—‘‘so happy, I 
scarcely thought it right when I was not 
with Louis—and I think I could almost 
like to be your servant, and go home with 
you. I could do anything for you.”’ 

‘* Hush ! ’’ said Agnes. 

‘No; it is quite true,’’ cried poor Rachel 
—‘‘ quite true. I should like to be your 
servant, and live with your mother. O! I 
ought to say,’’ she continued, raising herself 
with a little start and thrill of terror, 
‘¢ that if we were in a different position, and 
could meet people like equals, I should be so 
glad —so very glad to be friends.’’ 

‘¢ But how odd Rachel would think it to 
live in Bellevue,’’ said Marian, coming to 
the rescue with a little happy ridicule, which 
did better than gravity, ‘‘ and to see no one, 
even in the street, but the milkman‘ and the 
greengrocer’s boy ! for Rachel only thinks of 
the Willows and Winterbourne; she does 
not know in the least how things look in 
Bellevue.” 

Rachel was beguiled into a laugh — a very 
* unusual indulgence. ‘* When you say that, 
I think it is a very little cottage like one of 
the cottages in the village; but you know 
that is all wrong. O, when do you think 
you will go to Winterbourne ?”’ 

‘¢ We will write and tell you,’’ said Agnes, 
‘all about it, and how many are going ; for 
I do not suppose Charlie will come after all ; 
and you will write to us—how often? 
Every other day ?”’ 

Rachel turned very red, then very pale, 
and looked at them with considerable dis- 
may. ‘ Write?’’ she said, with a falter in 
her voice ; ‘‘ 1—I never thought of that — 
I never wrote to any one ; I daresay I should 
do it very badly. Ono; [shall be sure to 
find out whenever you come to theOld Wood 
Lodge.”’ 

‘But we shall hear nothing of you,” 
said Agnes. ‘* Why should you not write 
tous? Iam sure you do to your brother at 
home.”’ 

‘“*T do not,’’ said Rachel, once more 
drawing herself up, and with flashing eyes. 
‘¢No one can write letters to us, who have 
no name.”’ 

She was not to be moved from this point ; 
she repeated the same words again and 
again, though with a very wistful and yield- 

ing look in her face. All for Louis! Her 





companions were obliged to give up the 
question after all. 

So there was another weeping, sobbing, 
vehement embrace, and Rachel disappeared 
without a word into the big bare room down 
stairs — disappeared to fall again without a 
struggle into her former forlorn life — to 
yield on her own account, and to struggle 
with fierce haughtiness for the credit of 
Louis — leaving the two sisters very thought- 
ful and compassionate, and full of a sudden 
eager generous impulse to run away with 
and take her home. 

‘‘ Home —to mamma! It would be like 
heaven to Rachel,’’ said Agnes, in a little 
enthusiasm, with tears in her eyes. 

“« Ay, but it would not be like the Wil- 
lows,’’ said the most practical Marian ; and 
they both looked out with a smile and a sigh 
upon the beautiful sunshiny lawn, the river 
in an ecstasy of light and brightness, the 
little island with all its ruffled willow-leaves, 
and bethought themselves, finding some 
amusement in the contrast, of Laurel House 
and Myrtle Cottage and the close secluded 
walls of Bellevue. 

Mrs. Atheling had sent the Fly for her 
daughters — the old Islingtonian fly, with 
the old white horse, and the coachman with 
his shiny hat. This vehicle, which had once 
been a chariot of the gods, looked somewhat 
shabby as it stood in the broad sunshine be- 
fore the door of the Willows, accustomed to 
the fairy coach of Mrs. Edgerley. They 
laughed to themselves very quietly when 
they caught their first glimpse of it, yet in 
a momentary weakness were half ashamed ; 
for even Agnes’ honest determination to let 
everybody know their true ‘‘ rank in life ” 
was not troubled by any fear lest this re- 
spectable vehicle should be taken for their 
own carriage now. 

‘‘ Going, my love?’’ cried Mrs. Edgerley ; 
‘the fatal hour—has it really come 80 
soon ?— You leave us all desolée, of course; 
how shall we exist to-day? And it was 80 
good of you to come. Remember! we shall 
be dying till we have a new tale from the 
author of Hope Hazlewood. I long to see 
it. I know it will be charming, or it could 
not be yours; and, my love, you look quite 
lovely — such roses! I think you quite the 
most exquisite little creature in the world. 
Remember me to yourexcellent mamma. Is 
your carriage waiting? Ah, I am miserable 
to part with you. Farewell — that dreadful 
word — farewell ! ”’ 

Again that light perfumy touch waved 
over one blushing cheek and then another. 
Mrs. Edgerley continued to wave her han 
and make them pretty signals till they 
reached the door, whither they hastened as 
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quickly and as quietly as possible, not desir- 
ing any escort; but few were the privileged 
people in Mrs. Edgerley’s morning-room, 
sad, no one cared to do the girls so much 
honor. Outside the house their friend the 
gardener waited with two bouquets, so rare 
and beautiful that the timid =o of the 
same, making him their humble thanks, 
scarcely knew how to express sufficient 
ratitude. Some one was arriving as they 
eparted — some one who, making the dis- 
covery of their presence, stalked towards 
them, almost stumbling over Agnes, who 
happened to be nearest to him. ‘* Going 
away?’’ said a dismayed voice at a consid- 
erable altitude. Mr. Endicott’s thin head 
positively vibrated with mortification; he 
stretched it towards Marian, who stood be- 
fore him smiling over her flowers, and fixed a 
look of solemn reproach upon her. ‘I am 
aware that beauty and youth flee often from 
the presence of one who looks upon life with 
a studious eye. This disappointment is not 
without its object. You are going away.” 
‘¢ Yes,”’ said Marian, laughing, but with 
a little charitable compassion for her own 
articular victim, ‘* and you are just arriv- 
ing? It is very odd—you should have 
come yesterday.”’ 
‘‘ Permit me,’’ said Mr. Endicott moodily. 





“No; I am satisfied. ‘This experience is 
well—I am glad to knowit. To us, Miss 
Atheling,’’ said the solemn Yankee, as he 


gave his valuable assistance to Agnes — ‘* to | 
us this play and sport of fortune is but the, 


| 
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proper training. Our business is not to 
enjoy; we bear these disappointments for 
the world.”’ ; 

He put them into their humble carriage, 
and bowed at them solemnly. Poor Mr. 
Endicott! He did not blush, but grew green 
as he stood looking after the slow equipage 
ere he turned to the disenchanted W illows. 
Though he was about to visit people of dis- 
tinction, the American young gentleman, 
being in love, did not care to enter upon 
this new scene of observation and note-mak- 
ing at this moment; so he turned into the 
road, and walked on in the white cloud of 
dust raised by the wheels of the fly. The dust 
itself had a sentiment in it, and belonged to 
Marian ; and Mr. Endicott began the painful 
manufacture of a sonnet, expressing this 
** experience,’’ on the very spot. 

‘* But you ought not to laugh at him, 
Marian, even though other people do,’’ said 
Agnes, with superior virtue. 

‘‘ Why not! ’’ said the saucy beauty ; ‘I 
laughed at Sir Langham — and I am sure he 
deserved it,’’? she added in an under-tone. 

‘Marian,’ said Agnes, I think— you 
have named him yourself, or I should not 
have done it— we had better not say any- 
thing about Sir Langham to mamma.” 

‘¢T do not care at all who names him,”’ 
said Marian, pouting; but she made no an- 
swer to theserious proposition : so it became 
tacitly agreed between them that nothing 
was to be said of the superb runaway lover 
when they got home. 


CHAPTER XI.—— HOME. 


And now they were at home—the fly | 
dismissed, the trunks unfastened, and Agnes 
and Marian sitting with Mamma in the old 
parlor, as if they had never been away. 
Yes, they had been away — both of them 
had come in with a little start and exclama- 
tion to this familiar room, which somehow 
had shrunk out of its proper proportions, 
and looked strangely dull, dwarfed, and 
sombre. It was very strange; they had 
lived here for years, and knew every corner 
of every chair and every table—and they 
had only been gone a fortnight— yet what 
a difference in the well-known room ! 

**Sombody has been doing something to 
the house,”’ said Marian involuntarily ; and 
Agnes paused in echoing the sentiment, as 
she caught a glimpse of a rising cloud on 
her mother’s comely brow. 

“Indeed, children, I am grieved to see 
how soon you have learned to despise your 
home,”’ said Mrs. Atheling ; and the good 
mother reddened, and contracted her fore- 
head. She had watched them with a little 





jealousy from their first entrance, and they, 


to tell the truth, had been visibly struck 
with the smallness and the dullness of the 
family rooms. 

** Despise ! ’’ cried Marian, kneeling down, 
and leaning her beautiful head and her 
clasped arms upon her mother’s knee. 
** Despise!’’ said Agnes, putting her arm 
over Mrs. Atheling’s shoulder from behind 
her chair ; «¢O, mamma, you ought to know 
better !— we who have learned that there 
are ey in the world who have neither a 
mother nora home! ”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, what is the matter!” said 
Mrs. Atheling ; and she began to smooth the 
beautiful falling hair, which came straying 
over her old black silk lap, like Danae’s 
shower of gold. 

‘Nothing at all—only the room is a 
little smaller, and the carpet a little older 
than it used to be,’ said Agnes; ‘but, 
mamma, because we notice that, you do not 


think surely that we are less glad to be at 


home.”’ 
‘¢ Well, my dears,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, 
still a little piqued; ‘‘ your great friend, 
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when he called the other day, did not seem 
to think there was anything amiss about 
the house.”’ 

«Our great friend?’’ The girls looked 
at each other with dismay — who could it 
be? 

‘His card is on the mantlepiece,” said 
Mrs. Atheling. ‘‘ He had not very much to 
say, but he seemed a pleasant young man — 
Sir Something —Sir Langham ; but, indeed, 
my dear, though, of course, I was pleased to 
see him, I am not at all sure how far such 
acquaintances are omy for you.”” 

‘“‘He was scarcely my acquaintance, 
mamma,” said Agnes, sorrowfully looking 
down from behind her mother’s chair upon 
Marian, who had hid her face in Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s lap, and made no sign. 

‘‘ For our rank in life is so different,’’ 
pursued the prudent mother; ‘‘and even 
though I might have some natural ambition 
for you, I do not think, Agnes, that it would 
really be wishing you well to wish that you 
should form connections so far out of the 
sphere of your own family as that.”’ 

‘*Mamma, it was not me,” said Agnes 
again, softly and under her breath. 

‘‘ Tt wasno one! ’’ cried Marian, rising up 
hastily, and suddeniy seizing and clipping 
into an ornamental cross Sir Langham’s card, 
which was upon the mantlepiece. ‘See, 
Agnes, it will do to wind silk upon ; and no- 
body cares the least in the world for Sir 
Langham. Mamma, he used to be like 
Harry Oswald — that is all—and we were 
very glad when he went away from the 
Willows, both Agnes and I.” 

At this statement, made as it was with a 
blush and a little confusion, Mrs. Atheling 
herself reddened slightly, and instantly left 
the subject. It was easy enough to warn 
her children of the evils of a possible connec- 
tion with people of superior condition ; but 
when such a thing fluttered really and visi- 
bly upon the verge of her horizon, Mrs. 
Atheling was struck dumb. To see her 


pretty Marian a lady —a baronet’s wife — 
the bride of that superb Sir Langham — it 
was not in the nature of mortal mother to 
hear without emotion of such an extraordi- 
nary possibility. The ambitious imagina- 
tion kindled at once in the heart of Mrs. 
Atheling ; she held her peace. 


And the girls, to tell the truth, were very 
considerably excited about this visit of Sir 
Langham’s. What did it mean? After a 
little time they strayed into the best room, 
and stood together looking at it with feel- 
ings by no means satisfactory. The family 
parlor was the family parlor, and, in spite 
of all that it lacked, possessed something of 
home and kindness which was not to be 
found in all the luxurious apartments of the 
Willows. But, alas! there was nothing but 
meagre gentility, blank good order, and 
unloveliness, in this sacred and reserved 
apartment, where Bell and Beau never threw 
the charm of their childhood, nor Mrs, 
Atheling dispersed the kindly clippings of 
her work-basket. The girls consulted each 
other with dismayed looks—even Rachel, 
if she came, could not stand against the chill 
of this grim parlor. Marian pulled the 
poor haircloth sofa into another position, 
and altered with impatience the stiff ma- 
hogany chairs. They scarcely liked to say 
to each other how entirely changed was 
their ideal, or how- they shrank from the 
melancholy state of the best room. “Sir 
Langham was here, Agnes,” said Marian ; 
and within her own mind the young beauty 
almost added, ‘* No wonder he ran away! ” 

‘¢ Tt is home— it is our own house,”’’ said 
Agnes, getting up for the occasion a little 
pride. 

Marian shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
‘** But Susan had better bring any one who 
calls into the other room.”’ 

Yes, the other room, when they returned 
to it, had brightened again marvelously. 
Mrs. Atheling had put on her new gown, 
and had a pink ribbon in her cap. As she 
sat by the window with her work-basket, 
she was pleasanter to look at than a dozen pic- 
tures ; and the sweetest Raphael in the world 
was not so sweet as these two little lovely 
fairies playing upon the faded old rug at the 
feet of Mamma. Not all the luxuries and 
all the prettinesses of Mrs. Edgerley’s draw- 
ing-rooms, not even the river lying in the 
sunshine, and the ruffled silvery willows 
drooping round their little island, were fit 
balance to this dearest little group, the 
mother and the children, who made beauti- 
os beyond all telling the sombre face of 

ome. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TIMBER-BENDING. 

At woods are more or less flexible, or 
capable of being bent; but by timber- 
bending, the giving it a permanent set is 
meant. The willow is well known in one of 
its applications to be divided into slender 
prismatic filaments, and dyed and curled, 
and used in party-colored bunches as a 
summer ornament for our fire-grates; and 
these stripes are also known to be woven 
into a fabric for ladies’ bonnets. The ash is 
familiar to us, bent into trundling hoops, 
and measures for dry commodities. The 
yew appears in the trusty bow; and the 
lime figures in pill-boxes. We are ac- 
customed to see cheap articles of cabinet- 
work embellished with a covering somewhat 
thicker than a shaving or a coat of paint, of 
choice walnut, maple, rosewood, or Spanish 
mahogany in the form of veneers, which are 
applied to curves often of a very complex 
nature. These, with many more that could 
be adduced, are familiar examples of the 
susceptibility of extreme curvature which 
most woods possess when reduced to thin 
proportions. 

The phiancy exemplified in the thin veneer 
is carried out, though less extremely, in the 
laminated arch-rib of many railway-bridges 
and station-roofs. These curved ribs are 
composed of a number of thin boards of 
suitable width, bent over, and closely nailed 
and bolted to each other, their cross-joints 
successively overlapping, til any moderate 
void can be spanned ; and that, too, with a 
structure which is very homogeneous in 
point of strength. The horseshoe beams of 
the audience part of a theatre are sometimes 
formed in a similar manner. 

The curvatures referred to do not involve 
the processes belonging to timber-bending ; 
the objects mentioned are mechanical combi- 
nations of materials which owe their curva- 
ture to the agents employed in their unién ; 
but bent timber, properly so called, is solid 
and single, having its mass reduced to- the 
desired flexure without the means being 
apparent. The agency by which this has 
hitherto been effected is mainly heat, applied 
either by boiling or steaming; and the 
method is chiefly practised for ship-building 
purposes. The average time occupied is an 
hour for every inch in thickness; the fibres 
are temporarily softened, and the strength of 





the timber is permanently, though incon- 
siderably impaired —that is, per se, but 
often the reverse by virtue of its new form 
and position ; the wood is at the same time 
rendered less subject to decay, or to warp or 
crack. Of the other objects of its applica- 
tion may be mentioned walking-sticks and 
gig-shafts: the crook of the former is a 
quick curve, very trying to the longitudinal 
strength and lateral coherence of the fibres ; 
both of which may occasionally be found 
injured. To a gig-shaft is given such a 
curvature, and that not all lying in the same 
plane, that unless a piece of timber could be 
found having the proper bend naturally, not 
only would a very wide plank, but a very 
thick one, be neceesary to cut it out of—a 
method that would be attended with much 
waste, and with the more serious evil of 
cross-wood, where toughness is indispensable. 

Hitherto, by the processes in use, curva- 
tures of short radius have only been ac- 
complished in slender materials; those 
obtained in large timbers have been but of 
long radius; and it has been customary to 
consider, looking at the structure of the 
material, that little more could be achieved. 
It appears, however, that in America a 
timber-bending company is in existence 
possessing patent processes by which are 
effected curvatures hitherto undreamed of ; 
and that a company is now forming in the 
British metropolis, having for its object the 
purchasing patent-rights for the United 
Kingdom, and for the selling of machines, 
and granting of licenses upon payment of a 
royalty. The following is the substance of 
their statement, sanctioned by reports from 
Mr. George Rennie, Mr. Fairbairn, Dr. 
Hooker, and other scientific and practical 
men : 

The present power of bending timber is 
exceedingly limited and expensive, and the 
product very unsatisfactory. Those parts of 
the wood where the curvature is greatest, 
are rendered invariably the weakest. All 
woods, English or foreign, of almost any 
size, can, by the new process, be bent to any 
form, angle, or curve, with the most con- 
clusive results. The fibres are not in any 
way injured. The wood becomes almost 
impervious to damp and insect. Its density 
is increased, rendering it less liable to take 
fire. Its strength is enhanced, at least 75 
per cent., at the very point where most re- 
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quired. It matters not whether the wood 
be cross-grained, knotty, seasoned, or new; 
the cross-grains are thrown into right angles ; 
the knots are compelled to follow the impulse 
of the bending; and the juices are forced 
out of the cells of the wood, the cavities 
filled up by the interlacing fibres. Seasoning 
thus going hand in hand with condensation, 
the locking up of capital while timber is 
undergoing the necessary changes, will be 
obviated. As additional strength is gained, 
80, in proportion, will the size of timbers 
used be reduced. Time will be saved that 
is now spent in searching for woods suitable 
for carrying out particular designs. The 
present expensive method of cutting out and 
shaping timber will be superseded; and a 
saving of three-fourths of the material be 
effected. The machinery is so simple and 
cheap, that it can be acquired by persons of 
the most moderate means. 

The results mentioned are stated to be) 
obtained by end-pressure. It may be in-| 
ferred, from the condensing and the inter- | 
lacing of the fibres, that this is accompanied 
by lateral pressure, and with machinery of a 
kind which is adaptable to any degree of 
curvature. 

In the consideration, of this subject, the 
various stiffness of the different woods should 
be borne in mind, and also their various 
tensile strength. In a series of well-known 
woods, the former varies from 44 to 126, 
oak being 100; and the latter ranges from 
5928 to 17,200 pounds per square inch of 
section. The promoters of the English 
company exhibit, among a variety of ex- 


cut of straight-grained, and another having 
them formed of bent wood. In the former, 
only a certain quantity of the fibres extend 
uncut from spoke to spoke, and part of the 
wood is cross-grained; in the latter, the 
whole of the fibres follow, uncut, the curva- 
ture of the wheel. They also exhibit a 
horseshoe chair-back, ready for the chisel: 
here, if we take the length of the wood as 
43 inches, its breadth 2, the radius to the 
outside of the curve 8, and the are three- 
fourths of a circle, terminated at each end 
with a short curve of reverse flexure, we find 
that the length is, on the inner side, com- 
pressed to 40 inches, and on the outer ex- 
tended to 45 3-4. It is therefore not 
surprising that inwards from the neutral 
line, and especially towards the inner face, 
the juices should be squeezed out of the 
capillary tubes, and the fibres knuckle into 
or interlace themselves in them; or that 
outwards from the neutral line, and especially 
towards the outer side, the fibres should be 
brought more compactly together. The parts 
subjected to the severest trial would seem to 
be the outward portion of the outer half, 
where the tensile strain approaches its ut- 
most intensity. 

Should the soundness of the conclusions 
arrived.at be established, and the practical 
and economical elements be put on a liberal 
and accessible basis, a new era will dawn 
over the entire range of arts in which wood 
plays a prominent part, and as distinctive 
a variety in architecture be initiated as that 
originated by the ferrovitreous palace in 
Hyde Park. 





amples, one carriage-wheel having the felloes 





Copyina Macnrnes 1n 1648.— ‘* There is in- 
vented an instrument of small bigness and 
price, easily made and very durable; whereby 
with an hour’s practice one may write two 
copies of the same thing at once, on a book of 
parchment, as well as on paper, and in any 
character whatsoever; of great advantage to 
lawyers, scriveners, merchants, scholars, regis- 
ters, clerks, &c., it saving the labor of examina- 
tion, discovering or preventing falsification, and 
performing the whole business of writing, as 
with ease and speed, so with privacy also. Ap- 
proved in its use and feasibility by an ordinance 
of both houses of parliament. The farther na- 
ture whereof, and the latter conditions where- 
upon it shall be discovered (the former for not 
doing it till the Ist of April, 1649, being de- 
clined), may be fully known at the inventor’s 


\lodging, next door to the White Bear in Loth- 
bury. Where note, that for hastening the dis- 
‘covery, the price thereof will be greater or less, 
‘according as men come in soon or late for the 
| same.”’— Rushworth. 





Epirary 1n Pancras CuurcyyarD. 
UnxveERNEETHE this stone doth lye 

The body of Mr. Humphrie 

Jones who was of late 

By trade a tin plate 

Worker in Barbicanne 

Well known to be a goode man 

By all his friends and neighbours too 
And paid every bodie their due 

He died in the year 1787 

Aug. 4th aged 80 his soul we hopes in heven. 
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A London Pamphlet. 
Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shakspeare’s 
Plays? A letter to Lord Ellesmere. By 
William Henry Smith. 


Brompton, Sept., 1856. 

My Lorp: I address this letter to you as 
the late President of the Shakspeare Society, 
and beg to submit the following considera- 
tions in support of the doubt whether Wil- 
liam Shakspeare was the real author of the 
Plays which bear his name. 

This is no novel doubt, for Pope, in his 
Preface, says, ‘‘ It is probable, what occa- 
sioned some plays to be considered Shak- 
speare’s, was only this—they were pieces 
produced by unknown authors, or fitted up 
for the theatre while it was under his ad- 
ministration, and, no owner claiming them, 
they were adjudged to him, as they give 
strays to. the lord of the manor, a mistake 
which (one may also observe) it was not for 
the interest of the house to remove.’’ But 
I believe that no one has hitherto pointed to 
any contemporary writer as the main or 
whole composer of these plays. 

It will be desirable, in the first instance, 
to bring together the best established facts 
respecting the family and conduct of Shak- 
speare, whose history, disconnected from his 
plays, is as ordinary and intelligible as can 
possibly be. 

His*father, a humble tradesman at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, by patient industry and 
perseverance, conciliated the respect and 
regard of his fellow-townsmen ; and, being 
admitted a member of the Corporation, rose, 
through the offices of Ale-taster, Constable, 
and Chamberlain, to that of Alderman and 
Bailiff, and becanie, consequently, ex officio, 
a Magistrate: the fact of his humble origin 
being attested to the last, by his inability to 
Write his name. 

Ile appears, as he rose in consequence, 
to have abandoned his original trade of 
“glover,”’ and to have turned his attention 
to agriculture ; but this was not to his per- 
manent advantage, for his fortunes seem to 
have waned from 1576; until, after having 
received various indulgences from his col- 
leagues, the Corporation of Stratford, in the 
year 1576, came to a resolution depriving 
John Shakspeare of his alderman’s gown, 
because ‘ he doth not come to the halls when 
warned, nor hath not done of a long time.” 
The same reason which caused him to be 
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excused by his brother aldermen, in 1578, 
from the petty payment of four-pence per 
week for a temporary purpose, still, doubt- 
less, continued to operate; and the obvious 
inference is, that he had sunk into so low a. 
grade of poverty, that he was ashamed to 
appear among his fellow townsmen. These 
facts give color to the reports which were in 
existence, that William Shakspeare was re- 
moved from school at an early age; and it 
is natural that this removal should have 
taken place in or about the year 1577, when 
the necessities of his father began to show 
themselves openly. Such being the circum- 
stances connected with the parentage of 
William Shakspeare, the information we 
possess respecting his early years is even 
more seanty. There is neither record nor 
rumor of his having exhibited any precocity 
of talent. It is only known that, at the age 
of eighteen, he contracted or was inveigled 
into a marriage with a woman eight years 
older than himself, and it is believed that, 
somewhere about the time at which his 
father was deprived of his alderman’s gown, 
he left his wife and family at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and went to seek his fortune in the 
metropolis. F 

Now, up to the time of Shakspeare’s' ar- 
rival in London, there is no suggestion or 
tradition of his having manifested any 
superior attainments. The hypothesis con- 
necting him with the stage is, that he may 
have formed an acquaintance, at Stratford; 
with Burbidge’s company, during their visits 
to that town, and, being unable to procure 
a livelihood in his native town, have been 
encouraged in the desperate resolution of 
going to London by the hope of employment 
by him. 

We have seen his antecedents, and ‘there 
can be but little doubt that, on his arrival 
in London, he was at first only able to obtain 
employment among the players of a vety 
humble description. By ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, he appears to have 
raised himself from that mean position, 
until, by that capacity for business which 
distinguished him through life, he rendered 
himself one of the most useful members of 
the company with which-he had become 
connected. 

To put together here some of those facts 
which throw a light upon his position and 
progress : eery 
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In 1592 he is alluded to by Greene asa 
‘Johannes Factotum’’ among the actors. 
In the following year he had a share in the 
theatre, and in 1598 his position among his 
fellows was such as to enable him to procure 
the introduction of Ben Jonson’s play, al- 
though it had been previously rejected : in 
1608 he was one of the largest sharers in 
the theatre, besides being the sole owner of 
the wardrobe and properties. 

From the circumstance that the Borough 
Court of Stratford-upon-Avon contains fre- 
quent evidence of pressure upon Shakspeare’s 
father until 1593, and not after, it may be 
inferred that from that date William Shak- 
speare began to acquire the means of aiding 
his family substantially, and providing for 
himeelf. 

From these varied circumstances it would 
appear that William Shakspeare was essen- 
tially the man of business of the theatre ; 
that to him was intrusted providing the 
wardrobe, properties, and plays; and that 
in negotiating for the purchase of any or all 
of these matters, he exhibited that shrewd- 
ness, skill, caution, and sagacity, which dis- 
tinguished him in every transaction of his 
life, and from the exercise of which the 
company he was connected with derived no 
small benefit, whilst he, in forwarding their 
interests, was by no means unmindful of his 
own. 

Seeing, then, that William Shakspeare 
was a man of limited education, careless 
of fame, intent upon money-getting, and 
actively engaged in the management of a 
theatre, are we, from the simple circum- 
stance of his name being associated with 
these plays, to believe, at once, that he was 
the author of them? 

This rule would require us to believe that 
all those plays, which have been published 
in his name or ascribed to him by tradition, 
were really written by him; yet it is ad- 
mitted that the thirty-six plays published in 
the Folio of 1623 are totally different in kind 
from the others, and must all have been the 
production of one mind, and that it is 
essentially necessary to separate them from 
the others. 

The conclusion we arrive at, therefore, is 
— either that the publishers of the Folio of 
1623 had some certain information, by which 
they were able to discriminate the genuine 





from the spurious plays, which they them- 


selves never professed to be possessed of; or 
we must adopt the suggestion of Pope, that 
‘‘what occasioned’? (not ‘‘some’’ but 
‘‘all”’) these ‘plays to be considered 
Shakspeare’s was only this,—they were 
pieces by unknown authors, or fitted up for 
the theatre while it was under his adminis- 
tration, and no owner claiming them, they 
were adjudged to him,’’ and their rightful 
owner is yet to be discovered. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that all 
the plays attributed to Shakspeare had been 
handed down to us, not as having been 
* written,’’ but as having been ‘ collected,”’ 
by him. 

We should, in that case, probably have 
selected those contained in the Folio of 1623, 
and said, ‘‘ These are all the productions of 
one mind;’’ but we should not go on to 
say, ‘* they are so excellent that they must 
have been written by Ben Jonson,’’ because 
he was the principal dramatic author of that 
era. 

The process adopted would be to inquire 
as to the resemblance in the style of the 
writing to some known author of the day; 
and if there was found a sufficient resem- 
blance, to inquire whether he was likely to 
have possessed the necessary qualifications, 
and whether, from the nature of his pur- 
suits and occupations, he could have pro- 
duced such works. Being satisfied upon 
these points, it would be but natural (seeing 
that other authors of inferior merit had 
published their works in their own names, 
and been justly proud of them) then to 
inquire for some reason which would account 
for this author having adopted so different a 
course. 

Taking, then, these points into considera- 
tion, in the reverse of the order in which 
they are stated : 

It is on record, that ‘‘In that age, the 
Law, the Church, and the State engrossed all 
honor and respectability ; a degree of dis- 
grace—levior quedam infamie macula— 
was attached to the publication of poetry, 
and even to have sported with the Muse, as 
a private relaxation, was supposed to be —a 
venial fault indeed, yet something beneath 
the gravity of a wise man.” 

If, then, we find a man aspiring to the 
highest distinctions of the State, and there- 
fore emulating a character for wisdom and 
gravity, whose enemies were ever represent- 
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ing him to be a man of speculative opinions 
and light deportment, and therefore unfit to 
fill offices of such responsibility — is it not 
natural that a man so situated should desire 
to conceal his connection with poetry and 
players? 

Again— if we find a man unexpectedly 
driven to the study of the law as a means of 
subsistence, with scanty means whereon to 
support luxurious habits (knowing, as we 
do, that the chambers of the briefless barris- 
ter have ever been the hotbed of dramatic 
productions), should we be surprised to find 
him adding to his means by pursuits so 
usual with persons similarly situated ? 

Should we also find this person in posses- 
sion of all the necessary qualifications, — 
with a mind well stored by study and en- 
larged by travel, with a comprehensive 
knowledge of nature, men, and books, and 
such a talent for the drama, that ‘* he could 
with ease, in ordinary conversation, assume 
the most different characters, and speak the 
language proper to each.”’ 

Tf, I say, we should find a man with such 
good reasons for withholding the knowledge 
that he was the author of these plays, placed 
in circumstances so favorable for producing 
such works, and possessed of all the requi- 
site qualifications, we have only to satisfy 
ourselves that the style corresponds, in some 
degree, with that which he would be likely 
to adopt, and we should, I think, be in 
possession of such evidence, both external 
and internal, as would justify a strong suspi- 
cion, if not the actual belief, that he was 
the author of the works in question. 

I purposely abstain from any attempt to 
compare the writings of the author I am 
about to mention with the plays which are 
attributed to Shakspeare, not merely because 
that is a labor too vast to enter upom now, 
but more particularly because it is essentially 
the province of the literary student. 

I only profess to note down those external 
signs and coincidences which are obvious 
and intelligible to any man of plain common 
sense devoting his attention to the subject. 

Almost all the plays attributed to Shak- 
speare were composed before, probably some 
years before, 1611, when Shakspeare re- 
tired from the stage; and during the very 
period which I am now particularly consider- 
ing, Francis Bacon was studying for the bar 
at Gray’s Inn, and was on terms of intimacy 





with Lord Southampton, the avowed patron 
of Shakspeare. 

’ The history of Bacon is just such as we 
should have drawn of Shakspeare, if we had 
been required to depict him from the internal 
evidence of his works. 

His daily walk, letters, and conversation, 
constitute the beau ideal of such a man as 
we might suppose the author of these plays 
to have been, and the very absence, in. those 
letters, of all allusion to Shakspeare’s plays, 
is some, though slight, corroboration of his 
connection with them. 

Born of noble and learned parents, he 
went to college at twelve years of age, and by 
the time that he was sixteen “he had run 
through the whole circle of the liberal arts 
as they were then taught ; and, what is far 
more surprising, had begun, even then, to 
see through the emptiness and futility of the 
philosophy then in vogue, and to conjecture 
that useful knowledge must be raised upon 
other foundations, and built up with other 
materials, than had been employed through 
a tract of many centuries back.’’ 

When he left college he was sent to Paris, 
in 1577, and travelled to various parts of the 
Continent. 

Upon the sudden death of his father, in 
1579, he returned to England, and ‘ finding 
himself compelled, by the narrowness of his 
circumstances, to think of some profession 
for a subsistence, he applied himself, more 
through necessity than choice, to the study 
of the law,’’ and became a Member of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Whilst ry was thus engaged these plays 
appeared.” Is it probable that he wrote 
them ? 

Was Lorp Bacon tue Autor or Saak- 
SPEARE’S Piays? 

That he possessed the requisite qualifica- 
tions for producing such works, beyond any 
man of that age, no one will for a moment 
deny. 

When perusing the description of the 
genius of Shakspeare by Pope, we seem to 
be reading the character of Bacon by his 
biographer, so identical were the powers un- 
doubtedly possessed by the one with those 
exhibited in the writings of the other. 

That he had great dramatic talent we in- 
fer from the statement that ‘* he could as- 
sume the most different characters, and 
speak the language proper to each, with a 
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facility that was perfectly natural,” and 
that he had a great: partiality for such pas- 
times is clear, for we find that he both 
‘¢ wrote and assisted at masques.”’ 

In a letter to the Lord Treasurer, he ex- 
presses his regret that ‘‘a joint masque of 
the four Inns of Court,’’ which had been in- 
tended, could not be performed; and in- 
forms him, that there are “‘ a dozen gentlemen 
of Grey’s Inn, ready by themselves to offer 
an entertainment to the Queen.”’ 

We are also informed that, in a masque 
acted before the Queen, at Greenwich, in 
February, 1587, the ‘* Dumbe Showes ’’ were 
partely devised by Maister Frauncis Bacon.’’ 

That he was at this time in that state 
which induces men to adopt almost any 
means of raising money, is attested by this 
fact, among others, that he was arrested, in 
1598, by one Sympson, a goldsmith, of 
Lombard Street, for the then large sum of 
£300. 

Surrounded by enemies ready to represent 
him, upon all occasions, to the greatest possi- 
ble disadvantage, we can easily conceive that 
he felt the necessity of keeping his connec- 
tion with the players unknown, to be hardly 
Jess urgent than the necessity which com- 
pelled him to resort to them. 

Having thus briefly stated somo few of the 
many circumstances which seem to favor the 
supposition that Bacon was the author of 
these plays, I will, in conclusion, quote two 
passages from recent writers. 

‘© We decidedly concur with Malone,’’ 
writes Collier, ‘“‘in thinking, that after 
Shakspeare quitted the Free S@ool, he was 
employed in the office of an attorney. 
Proofs of something like a legal education 
are to be found in many of his plays, and it 
may safely be asserted that they do not 
occur anything like so frequently in the dra- 
matic productions of any of his contempora- 
ries.” 

., The other writer, who indulges in the fan- 
ciful speculation that Shakspeare had en- 
gaged with some starving poct to supply 
him with plays ‘‘ to order,’’— an assump- 
tion which, if tenable, would certainly re- 
move many of the difficulties which have 
puzzled the critics —thus proceeds: ‘One 
thing at least, is certain, and not disputed ; 
the plays apparently rise—if we may use 
the expression —as the series goes on; all 
at once Shakspeare leaves London, and the 
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supply ceases. Is thiscompatible with such a 
genius thus culminating, on any other suppo- 
sition than the death of the poet and the sur- 
vival of the employer ?’’ 

If Bacon, however, was the author, it 
ceases to be surprising that the embryo 
Lord Chancellor of England should exhibit 
‘proofs of something like a legal educa- 
tion,” or that a rising barrister should sud- 
denly quit the practice of writing plays for 
that of Attorney or Solicitor General. 

There is but one other coincidence upon 
which I wish to remark. Shakspeare died in 
1616, and though in his will he expresses his 
wishes respecting ‘* his second best bed,’’ he 
bestows no thought either on his best or 
second best plays. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon was disgraced in 
1621, and immediately set himself to collect 
and revise his literary works. 

In 1623 a Folio of thirty-six plays (in- 
cluding some, and excluding others, which 
had always been reputed Shakspeare’s) was 
published. 

Who but the author himself could have ea- 
ercised this power of discrimination ? 

In 1626 Bacon died. His will contains 
these remarkable words: ‘‘ My name and 
memory I leave to foreign nations; and to 
my own countrymen, after some time be 
passed over.’’ 

France, Italy, Germany, and even Russia, 
have taken Bacon for their leader, and sub- 
mitted to be governed by his institutions in 
common with England. 

But certainly his name and memory is not 
better, if so well, known and cherished in 
his own country as abroad; if, then, by 
identifying him with these mighty works, 
read and appreciated by all, I should be the 
happy instrument of making it, ** after some 
time be passed over,’’ ‘‘ familiar in their 
mouths as household words,’’ or Bacon, I 
shall not think that I have lived altogether 
in vain. 

As it is not my intention now to adduco 
proof, but merely to initiate inquiry, I sub- 
join this copy of a letter, simply as supply- 
ing food for conjecture. It is without date, 
and addressed 

TO THE LORD VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN. 

Most Honorep Lorp:—TI have received - 
your great and honorable token and favor of 
the 9th of April, and can but return the 
humblest of my thanks for your Lordship’s 
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vouchsafing so to visit the poorest and un- 
worthiest of your servants. It doth me good 
at heart, that, although I be not where I 
was in place, yet I am in the fortune of your 
Lordship’s favor, if I may call that fortune 
which I observe to be so unchangeable. I 
pray hard that it may once come in my 
power to serve you for it—and who can 
tell? —as fortis imaginatio generat casum, 
so strange desires may doas much. Sure I 
am, that mine are ever waiting on your 
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Lordship, and wishing as much happiness as 
is due to your incomparable virtue, I hum- 
bly do your Lordship reverence. 
Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and humble Servant, 
Tope Marruew. 
Postsc.— The most prodigious wit that 
ever I knew of my nation, and of this side of 
the sea, is of your lordship’s name, ¢hough 
he be known by another. 





Tue Jumpinc Dance or Ecuternacu.— The 
following extract from the Literary Gazette of 
July 12th, descriptive of a popular religious 
festival still observed in the neighborhood of 
Tréves, is well worthy of preservation in the 
columns of **N. & Q.:”’ 


“The Festival is called ‘The Jumping Pro- 
cession (literally jumping dance) of Echternach.’ 
Echternach is a small town in Luxembourg, about 
twenty English miles from Tréves, and is annu- 
ally the resort of thousands who meet here on 
Whit-Tuesday, some to witness, some to join in 
this religious ceremony, which is also called 
‘The Procession of the Dancing Saints.’ This 
custom originated in the fourteenth century, 
when, in the year 1374, the disease now called 
8t. Vitus’ dance first broke out in the archbish- 
opric of Tréves and Cologne, and other parts of 
Germany. The name came from a chapel in 
Ulm, dedicated to St, Vitus, which was greatly in 
vogue with those afflicted with the disease, who 
flocked thither in crowds to entreat the saint’s 
intercession in their behalf. The wise men of 
the day observing that those who suffered un- 
der the disease were afflicted with spasmodic 
movements of the limbs, which forced them to 
dance and jump about like madmen, without 
any power over their own will, until they fell 
down in a state of exhaustion, conceived the 
idea that by voluntarily going through the same 
process, and performing the same fatiguing 
movements’ they might ward off the disease it- 
self, —a curious foreshadowing of the:systems 
of Jenner and Hahnemann. Acting upon this 
idea, the procession of the jumpers was formed; 
and once a year, on Whit-Tuesday, it still 
wends its way to the grave of St. Willibrodus, 
in the ancient abbey church of Echternach. The 
procession starts from the bridge, accompanied 
by several bands of music; the pilgrims of both 
sexes form in rows, and spring first four steps 
forward and three back, and so on, continually 
increasing the steps forward, but making no 
change in those backward, until they reach the 
church, when they throw themselves on their 
faces and begin to pray. Having entered the 
church, after the prayer, the flag-bearers and 
brothers of the order place themselves under the 





great lustre, its seventy-two lighted tapers, and 
high mass, accompanied by solemn music, be- 
gins. I should have mentioned that the jump- 
ing march is performed”to curious old ‘music, 
composed expressly for this ceremony. So 
many evils arose from bringing such masses of 
people together in so small a compass — so 
much drunkenness, riot, and debauchery — 
that it was suppressed by law in 1777; it was, 
however, re-introduced by Joseph the Second in 
1790, put down by the French in 1795, and 
again appeared in 1802, in which year there 
were nearly 3000 dancers and 74 musicians. In 
the year 1812 there were 12,678 dancers in the 
procession, which has, however, now diminished 
toan annual average of 8000. As may be sup- 
posed, the priests and publicans derive the soli@ 
advantages from these pious revelries.’’ 


Thisis an item in what would form a very 
curious chapter in the History of Social Pro- 
gress; and is suggestive of many Queries, which 
I, for one, should gladly see answered in “‘ N. & 


1. Do many such semi-religious pageants 
still exist on the Continent ? 

2. Do any such exist in England? 

8. Has not some work on the subject of Fle- 
mish pageants been published within the last 
few years? If so, what is its precise title? ; 

4. Have any books appeared here or on the 
Continent on this curious subject? —. 

5. Is not The Dance of Death* now gener- 
ally regarded as o pictorial representation of 
such a pageant ? 

6. AmI right in my recollection that a pa- 
per by Mr. Dudley Costello appeared some few 
years since in one of the periodicals, descriptive 
of a modern Dance of Death still exhibited in 
one of the continental cities’? 

7., Will the correspondents of “N. & Q.’’ 
give references to any information which they 
may have met in old writers upon this subject? 


[ * If our correspondent takes an interest in The 
Dance of Death, he may be glad to know that we 
have seen a specimen of a new edition of Holbein’s 
beautiful Alphabet of Death, which is about to be 
published in Paris. ] 


y 
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From Frasers’ Magazine. 
PROTESTANTISM FROM A ROMAN- 
CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW. 
“ Q, wad the gods the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

Tne possession of such a gift as the one 
here desired by Burns, would be productive, 
we imagine, of more annoyance than profit, 
for we should find it difficult to believe that 
the light in which others view us could pos- 
sibly show our features more truly and faith- 
fully than that by which we see ourselves. 
None of us Protestants, for instance, would 
be ready to allow that we are really as black 
as Dr. Giovanni Perrone has thought fit to 
paint us in his Cattechismo interno al Pro- 
testantesimo,* an account of which we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers. 

In the preface to his little volume, Dr. 
Perrone informs his Italian countrymen 
that it is a notorious fact, that for the last 
few years an active and unscrupulous faction 
has sought to introduce Protestantism into 
their beautiful and catholic peninsula. This 
faction, it appears, spares no expense, either 
in money or books, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing its abominable system, never hesitat- 
ing to practise all sorts of frauds with a 
view to secure propagation of it. Not, the 
just and charitable divine affirms, that these 
men have any faith in the so-called form of 
religion which they profess, for they have 
none, and all their actions spring from noth- 
ing else but the violent hatred which they 
bear towards the only true religion. Sad 
therefore it is to think, and deeply Dr. Per- 
rone laments it, that so many of his fellow- 
countrymen should have been seduced and 
entangled by the formulas, or more properly 
speaking the sophisms, of which the suspi- 
cious persons in question make use to gain 
proselytes. In the belief, however, that 
very few are aware of the abysses into which 
Italy would be thrown if Protestantism were 
to prevail, and that they do not even know 
what that so-vaunted system is, further than 
that it is a negation of Catholicism, he has 
undertaken to expose the nature, origin, and 
effects of Protestantism — to point out the 
evil deeds of which its apostles are guilty, 
the aim they have in view, and the miserable 
end to which their system leads many un- 


* Cattechismo interno al Protestantesimo ad uso 
del popolo, Per Giovanni Perrone, D.C., D.G. 
Seconda Edizione Milanese. Milan. 1855. 
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happy people in the present life, as well as 
in the world to come. Moreover, that his 
readers may be able to place full reliance in 
his statements, he assures them he will bring 
forward nothing which cannot be proved; 
and furthermore, he affirms that he has been 
induced to devote himself to the work solely 
through love of that Divine religion which | 
it will be his aim always to defend. In con- 
clusion, he trusts that what he has written 
may be useful to whoever is not obstinately 
determined to shut his eyes to the light of 
truth. As for those miserable men who are 
impious by profession, alias Protestants, 
nothing, he fears, that he or any one else 
could say would be of any avail, determined 
as they are to cast themselves into the abyss 
of perdition, and to draw as many- others 
after them as they can. 

After having treated his readers to this 
pleasant little exordium, Dr. Perrone plunges 
in medias res, and commences his Catechism 
by making his pupil inquire what the word 
Protestantism signifies, and the master, 
nothing loth to gratify so laudable a curios- 
ity, gives the usual Roman-catholic defini- 
tion of the word, telling him that it signifies 
the rebellion of all the modern sects against 
the Catholic Church. As to the doctrines 
of Protestantism, these are, he says, most 
difficult of determination, since they change 
with every change of the moon, every man 
being permitted to interpret the Bible ac- 
cording to his own fashion. Hence the 
multiplicity of sects into which Protestants 
are split; though at the same time, none of 
them are bound by the particular formula 
they profess, and the only thing they have 
in common is that they all unite in hating 
and excommunicating each other. Thus 
these various sects resemble a Babel; and it 
would be well, he continues, if Protestantismr 
were nothing worse than this; but the fact 
is, that it professes doctrines horrible in 
theory and immoral in practice — doctrines 
which are an outrage against both God and 
man, injurious to society, and contrary to 
good sense and modesty. Protestants, as 
well as Dr. Perrone’s pupil, will be desirous 
to know where the doctrines are to be found 
which sanction such enormities ; and if they 
refer to the learned Doctor, he will trium- 
phantly point out to them certain excep- 
tional doctrines in the works of Luther, 





Calvin, Zwingle, and others of the Reform- 
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er3— doctrines which he must very well 
know are repudiated by every one of the 
sects whom he represents as holding them 
up to the present day. It is no wonder, 
after listening to such statements, the won- 
dering pupil should ask how it was that, 
professing such horrible doctrines, the Re- 
formers ever gained any followers? Always 
ready with an answer, Dr. Perrone replies 
that nothing was easier, appealing as they 
did, by means of these very doctrines, to all 
the passions of man, more especially to his 
cupidity and pride. Thus all who wished to 
indulge their passions speedily enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of their disciples ; and as 
it was in times past, so it is now, for ali 
those who forsake Catholicism and embrace 
Protestantism are invariably wicked men. 
He then enters into a description of the 
characters of the early Reformers, making out 
that they were all of them apostate monks, 
hypocrites, tyrants, dissolute wretches, per 
jured creatures, and disseminators of the 
most infamous doctrines— men who put 
their turpitudes into verse for the purpose of 
corrupting the minds of the young. In 
making these assertions, he assures his pupil 
that he has indulged in no exaggeration, but 
that he has rather understated than over- 
stated the truth. 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon a 
defence either of the doctrines of Protestant- 
ism or of the men who first promulgated 
them, else it would be easy to show how en- 
tirely Dr. Perrone has misrepresented both. 
We trust, however, that our readers require 
no enlightenment on these points, and that 
they are familiar enough with the lives and 
labors of the early Reformers to feel that 
they need have no shame of them in the 
mass, although they may have cause to 
mourn over some lamentable exceptions, and 
to allow that here and there men arose who 
were faulty alike in lifeand doctrine. After 
having given his pupil this garbled account 
of the doetrines held by the Reformers, and 
blasted the characters of the men themselves, 
Dr. Perrone proceeds to instruct him as to 
the manner in which so impious a system 
came to be spread over so large a portion 
of Europe. Even the Turkish religion, he 
says, was speedily established in many coun- 
tries, and it is no wonder that a religion like 
Protestantism, which powerfully favors the 
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town, and village, men ready to embrace it 
with the greatest avidity— that is to say, 
the evil-minded, who abound all over the 
world. Even at the present day all the vain- 
glorious philosophers which a superficial lit- 
erature engenders, men who are greedy of 
fame ‘and impatient of restraint, and who 
endeavor to construct systems of theology 
out of their empty brains, help to swell the 
file of rebels in an age in which every one 
runs after novelty. We will not tire our 
readers by following Dr. Perrone through 
the account into which he enters, of the. 
countenance lent by various Catholic princes 
and sovereigns to the Reformation, nor of 
the base and wicked motives which induced 
them to support it. It does, nevertheless, 
strike us as a little surprising, not to say 
puzzling, that so many wicked men in the 
highest as well as the lowest ranks should, 
according to Dr. Perrone’s own admission, 
have sprung up within the pale of the holy 
Catholic Church, and we should have been 
glad if he had thrown light upon this point. 
However, as he says, wicked men abound 
everywhere, and we must not be astonished 
if we find them always bolder, more active, 
and more enterprising than the good. 
Ilaving thus spoken on the wickedness of 
the doctrines, the infamous character of the 
men, and the shamefulness of the means 
by which Protestantism was dissemi- 
nated, he is quite logical in affirming both 
that the system is an entirely carnal one — 
earthly, sensual, devilish,—and that it 
would speedily decay if the human props 
that now support it were to be removed. 
Arrived at this point, it appears as if he 
feared he had gone a little too far, and that 
capacious as his pupil’s swallow might be 
others would perhaps not be so ready to take 
in all his statements. So, by way of quali- 
fying his sweeping condemnation, he says it 
would be false to assert that all the early 
Protestants were wicked and revolutionary 
men. Not, indeed, that an evil tree could 
bear good fruit, but that many Protestants, 
comprising the most numerous class of the 
people, found themselves enveloped by the 
whirlwind without being aware of it. 
Knowing nothing whatever of the meaning 
of the new Gospel, or of the Church which 
called itself reformed, they went on in 
good faith, traditionally preserving Catholic 





passions, should have found in every city, 
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tain a certain degree of probity in the midst 
of l’rotestantism, ignorant as they are of its 
corrupting doctrines. A very ingenious way 
this of getting over a difficulty; and, igno- 
rant as he makes out that most of us are of 
the corrupting doctrines of Protestantism, 
we may perhaps console ourselves with the 
thought that we are really Catholics without 
knowing it, and therefore not entirely beyond 
the pale of salvation. 

We pass on now to Lesson Sixth, which 
treats of the toleration exercised by Protest- 
ants. It seems, according to Dr. Perrone, 
that although as long as they are weak the 
Protestants abide by the principle of tolera- 
tion, yet no sooner are they strong than 
they begin to tyrannize over their Catholic 
brethren, persecuting them in every possible 
way, confiscating their possessions, and 
turning a deaf ear to all their appeals and 
entreaties. In some countries, Dr. Perrone 
informs his pupil, penal laws against the 
Catholics have been in force for upwards of 
two centuries, as in England ; in others they 
are still visited with confiscation of their 
property, as in Switzerland and Denmark. 
In answer to this, we can only hope that 
when next a Catholic is beheaded in Eng- 
land, Dr. Perrone may be there to see, unless 
indeed that miserable end should be in 
reserve for himself. He certainly allows 
that we no longer put Catholics to the 
torture, but that, he says, is only because 
the genius of the present day will not permit 
such barbarities. If we have made any con- 
eessions to them, such as emancipation and 
equality in civil rights, it is because we have 
either been constrained to it, or because the 
complication of political affairs required it. 
Such is the case with regard to the governing 
powers, who, we are told, are’ more wicked 
in this respect than their subjects, whom Dr. 
Perrone is so kind as to style right-minded, 
honest persons, who are Protestants without 
wishing it, and only because they had the 
great misfortune to be born Protestants. 
These men, it seems, entirely disapprove of 
the conduct of their rulers, and pity the 
Catholics; but as to those who are Pro- 
testants on principle, they do nothing but 
foment hatred against Catholics, endeavoring 
in all possible ways to deprive them of em- 
ployment, and even of bread itself. All this 
Dr. Perrone asserts to spring from Pro- 
testantism not being the true faith, and 
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therefore incapable of exercising true sharity. 
Neither then can Catholicism be the true 
faith, since no one can show a more miser- 
able lack of charity than the author of the 
Cattechismo. 

Protestantism, says Dr. Perrone, only 
exists by hatred ; hatred is that which ani- 
mates and informs it; and as error cannot 
tolerate truth, so it cannot tolerate those 
who profess it ; therefore it persecutes them 
by instinct. With this neat and convincing 
Q.E.D. the sixth lesson concludes. The 
seventh begins by an inquiry as to who are 
the most ardent promulgators of Protestant- 
ism in Italy. Our readers by this time will 
neither be surprised to learn nor prepared 
to believe that they are, ordinarily speaking, 
the vilest scum of society, the most vicious 
among the citizens—men who do not 
practise any religion whatever. There are 
many of these persons, it appears, scattered 
about the cities and towns throughout Italy, 
and they have correspondents and agents in 
all its villages and hamlets. To hear them 
speak, says the reverend Catechist, you 
would imagine them to be the wisest of men, 
very Solomons, in fact, making use of foreign 
words and learned phrases for the purpose of 
throwing dust into the eyes of their hearers, 
and descanting on all sorts of subjects with 
incredible gravity ; whilst in reality they 
are the veriest blockheads, knowing nothing, 
and showing a gross ignorance in matters of 
religion, and in‘everything that regards the 
Catholic religion which they combat, as well 
as, in many instances, of the Protestantism 
that they desire to insinuate. As for honesty 
and uprightness, we are told that they do 
not possess either quality; in a word, they 
are nothing but sacks (sacc?) filled with vic 
and malignity. Certainly, all this does not 
make us any the more inclined to reiterate 
Burns’ wish : 


‘©, wad the gods the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us,’? — 


or perhaps; as others wish us to be seen, 
would be the more correct version. 

Our readers will now be glad to learn who 
are the persons that Protestants are most 
anxious to gain over to their cause; and, as 
birds of a feather flock together, we shall feel 
it but natural they should seek to attract 
those who, like themselves, are the most 
sunk in vice, the most scandalous and ir- 
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religicus of the community. Here Dr. Per- 
rone illustrates the character of Protestant 
missionaries in a manner more forcible than 
refined, by saying that they are like a pack 
of hungry dogs, smelling about in the hope 
of finding some offal, and when they have 
found it, throwing themselves upon it with 
truly canine appetites. The young, ac- 
cording to Dr. Perrone, form the principal 
object of their apostolate, which seems rather 
strange to us, remembering what the author 
had just said about the missionaries en- 
deavoring to gain proselytes from the worst 
classes of society, in which category we 
should imagine even he would hesitate to 
place the young. But let that pass, and 
listen to what more the reverend Doctor has 
to say on the subject. These Protestants, he 
continues, know very well that youth is 
without experience, that it has a heated 
imagination, is impulsive, and has passions 
just about to awaken. They therefore do all 
in their power to catch young men and 
maidens in their nets, instructing them by 
little and little in their maxims, and enticing 
them with the seductions of vice, till they 
are betrayed before they know where they 
are. Then they show themselves in a new 
character, becoming disobedient and domi- 
neering at home, in public presumptuous and 
haughty, walking along the streets with a 
supercilious air, and directing glances of 
contempt on all those who are ignorant of 
the mysteries into which they have been 
initiated. In a word, they show outwardly 
what they are inwardly, and bring forth the 
fruits of the pestiferous seed sown in their 
hearts and minds. Thus their reformed 
Gospel, as they call it, is nothing else than 
irreligion and immorality clothed in fine 
words ; it is the most terrible scourge in- 
flicted upon humanity ; it tends to anarchy 
and confusion, terminating in the worst kind 
of despotism. We cannot help thinking that 
in this lesson Dr. Perrone has allowed his 
real to outrun his discretion, by advancing 
statements with regard to proselytes, es- 
pecially among the young, which every man 
amongst his countrymen has an opportunity 
of verifying for himself; and, however 
prejudiced Italians may be against Pro- 
testantism in the abstract, it is not likely 
that they can be so utterly blinded as not to 
perceive that the outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual character of con- 
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verts to Protestantism is not exactly such as 
Dr. Perrone would have them believe. 

In Lesson the Eighth, the pupil puts what 
seems to us rather an unnecessary question 
—one that looks as if he had neither at- 
tended to nor profited by what has gone 
before; for he asks, ‘‘ What is the end 
which these Protestant missionaries seek 
with such anxiety to attain? Are they in- 
fluenced by a desire for greater purity in 
religion?’’? No wonder that his master 
snubs him for asking such a question, and 
exclaims : 


‘‘ What! can you imagine that such a 
sceptical and immoral set care anything at 
all about religion? Nothing of the kind! 
they only make use of the term ‘ reformed 
religion,’ ‘the pure, unadulterated Gos- 
pel,’ ‘primitive Christianity,’ &¢. &c., 
for the purpose of casting a veil over their 
vices, and over the novelties they wish to 
introduce. Protestantism, in the hands of 
such men, is nothing but a means whereby 
to insinuate irreligion, libertinism, and 
scepticism into Italy, together with com- 
munism and socialism. This is the sole end 
of their anxiety — of all the pains they take. 
Protestantism is only a vague voice, a nega- 
tion of true religion, and as such well suited 
to cover the evil designs entertained by these 
men, designs which tend to the destruction 
of all property, and to make the foundations 
on which society is based utterly insecure.” 


Again Dr. Perrone deems it prudent to 
draw in his horns, for, having reached this 
climax, he softens down again, and goes on 
to say: 

‘* Not all Protestants, however, propose to 
themselves such a horrible net wicked 
object ; many of them are mere blind in- 
struments, having no other end in view than 
their present interests ; whilst many others 
are only ignorant and vicious, seeking for 
nothing but companions in their vices. 
Their chiefs, however, those who give the 
impulse to the movement, have no other 
object than the one I have pointed out; and, 
far from making a mystery of it, they pro- 
claim it loudly by their writings and in their 
words.”’ 

It is not difficult to picture the look of 
horror with which the pupil must have 
listened to this atrocious account, and we 
can almost fancy we hear him cry out, in the 
words of the Cattechismo : 


‘Truly, what you say horrifies me; I 
cannot think of it without shuddering.” 





And well may the master reply : 
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‘* You have good reason; guard yourself, 
then, against this pest of Protestantism, if 
you would escape not only the ruin of your 
soul, but also the many temporal evils asso- 
ciated with it.”” 


Anxious to guard himself against the 
subtile wiles of Protestant missionaries, the 
pupil inquires in the following lesson 
what are the signs by which they may be 
known. He is told that these depend upon 
whether they are Italians or foreigners. We 
pass over the description of the former, and 
proceed to the marks of the English anti- 
christs, who, according to Dr. Perrone, are 
like birds of prey, throwing themselves upon 
their booty wherever they can pick it up. 
And here we will quote the author, word for 
word : 


‘¢ They profess to be (he says) devout and 
religivus ; they practise outwardly and with 
much exactitude all their public devotional 
exercises ; they have always their Bible and 
prayer-book, as they call it, under their 
arms or in their hands. They observe Sun- 
days with a pharisaical strictness. Where 
they have chapels, they attend them with 
great pomp and parade, in order to make a 
show before others. They contrive to pass 
for upright and honest men. The way being 
thus prepared, and those they want to catch 

redisposed, they insinuate themselves into 
amilies and social circles, forming friend- 
ships with those whom they think will be 
likely objects. Then they begin by pitying 
the poor Catholics, who are slaves of the 
Pope and of the priests, and who are given 
up to ell sorts of superstitions. They praise 
their own religion to the skies, descanting 
upon its freedom from abstinence, fasting, 
and confession, and other austere practices. 
They magnify their flourishing trade, and 
the felicity and prosperity which England 
has enjoyed since she shook off the yoke of 
the Pope and the priests. The blockheads 
who know no better listen to these things 
with open mouths, admire them, and, little 
by little, allow themselves to be entangled 
in the nets of these cunning fishermen.” 

“¢ Pupil. Why do you call those block- 
heads who admire the fine things which they 
hear from the English? ’’ 

‘* Master. Because they let themselves be 
taken in by these ridiculous charlatans, and 
stop short at the appearance, instead of pen- 
etrating to the substance; for the appear- 
ance is nothing more than the fair outside 
shown by the Pharisees, who are most rigid 
in their observance of the Sabbath, most at- 
tentive in their performance of the external 
rites of religion, most exact in paying their 
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debts to the uttermost farthing, but who 
were inwardly as proud.as Lucifer, as covet- 
ous as Judas, rapacious, dissolute, envious, 
a race of vipers, whited sepulchres. Now 
such are English heretics and Anglican mis- 
sionaries ; they are nothing but political 
emissaries seeking to gain influence and pre- 
ponderance in every place. In speaking of 
substance, I mean that which, denuded of 
fine words, Protestantism really is in Eng- 
land, whether it be associated with religion, 
morality, or material prosperity. Religion 
there is a mere chaos or inexpressible confu- 
sion of ideas; the people are split into more 
than a hundred sects, all fighting one 
another as in the lists; the Established 
Church — that is to say, the Church sup- 
‘oe by the government, of which the 

ing or the queen is the head— does not 
know what it believes or what it does not 
believe ; the so-called bishops are so many 
vile slaves who fatten on the enormous in- 
comes which the Government pays them; 
ecclesiastical benefices are put up to auction, 
and sold to the highest bidder, and the 
newspapers take care to advertise that in 
such or such a living there is little to do, in 
such or such a one much to enjoy; lastly, 
the Thirty-nine Articles are so elastic, that 
every one understands them after his own 
fashion, and in opposite senses. As regards 
morality, the English Protestants, taken in 
the mass, are more than any other nation 
given up to immorality, sensuality, robbery, 
homicide, and suicide, as may be seen by 
their statistical tables. Finally, with re- 
spect to the prosperity of England, putting 
aside the few among the rich who have 
amassed colossal fortunes, the rest of the 
pedple groan under the most deplorable pov- 
erty, and, in order not to die of hunger, are 
obliged to pass the greater part of their days 
in the profound abysses of coal-pits, or in 
manufactories amongst machines, where they 
die in a very short time. Besides all this, 
thousands die of pure hunger every year; 
and if some escape so miserable an end, it is 
only by emigrating by hundreds of thou- 
sands, both in England and in Ireland, and 
bearing away their misery into far-off coun- 
tries, such as America and elsewhere. Now 
what do you *ink of all these delights? ”’ 

** Pupil. Truly, I should never have be- 
lieved it.”’ 


To which we could add, ‘+ Neither need 
you,”’ notwithstanding Dr. Perrone assures 
you that every word is true, and that he has 
‘* treated only of facts that are public and 
notorious.”’ 

We will take breath while Dr. Perrone is 
pointing out to his pupil the ‘* marks of the 
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beast ’’ among the Piedmontese, the Albigen- 
ses, and Waldenses; and resume the thread 
of his discourse at the beginning of the 
Tenth Lesson, where we shall find him ex- 
horting his disciple to beware of the arts 
made use of by the missionaries, warning 
him that if he does not do so, he will begin, 
first by losing his time, and then perhaps his 
soul. After detailing the arts employed by 
these wicked Missionaries in their attempts 
to gain over the higher classes, he shows how 
differently they proceed in the case of the’ 
poor, taking- advantage of the misery to 
which many of them are reduced, and offer- 
ing them money in order to induce them to 
apostatize, by which wicked means they 
have succeeded in buying the consciences of 
many wretched persons in Ireland, Holland, 
Geneva, and Piedmont. On hearing this 
the pupil naively asks, ‘* How such men can 
dare to call themselves upright? to which 
Dr. Perrone gravely replies that ‘‘ amongst 
the ministers and disseminators of Protes- 
tantism we need not look for uprightness.”’ 
The kind of persons who embrace Protes- 
tantism forms the subject of the Eleventh 
Lesson. They are, it seems, the scum of 
tibaldry and immorality in every country. 
In the first file Dr. Perrone places a few 
priests and apostate monks, sacks, he calls 
them, of putridity and vice; and who, after 
having covered themselves with infamy and 
their bishops with shame, elope with some 
woman or other into a distant country. No 
sooner have they arrived there than, with 
the most abominable imprudence, they as- 
sign as the sole reason of their infamy that 
they were constrained to take such a step by 
the corruptions of Rome, and by the conviec- 
tions which entered their souls after reading 
the Bible; whereas, according to Dr. Per- 
rone, the only convictions they had were 
those of the flesh, the convictions with which 
their mistresses inspired them ; beyond these 
they had no others. We Protestants, it ap- 
pears, are-well aware of this, and even con- 
fess, that while Catholics take from us the 
cream of society — that is to say, the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most ‘religious persons 
among us, who are flocking over to their 
Church every day—we get nothing but 
the scum, that is to say, the most vicious 
and libertine among them. In fact, that we 
allow that when the Pope weeds his garden, 


threshold, all the decayed vegetables and re- 
fuse ; we acknowledge that our converts are 
nothing but evildoers and dissolute men. 
Yet, he says, we not only receive these men, 
but we lead them about in triumph, as 
though they were conquests of which to be 
proud. This is evidently a puzzle to Dr. 
Perrone, but he cuts the knot of the diffi- 
culty by supposing either that we cannot get 
any of the better sort of men into our nets, 
or that the apostates we do succeed in gain- 
ing over, resemble the primitive fathers, 
Luther, Calvin, and the rest; or else that 
we make a great fuss about them in the hope 
that so fearful a scandal will be imitated by 
many. Now we will not dispute the point 
with Dr. Perrone, but certainly, so far as 
our opportunities of observing go, we must 
say that the Te Deums sung over converts 
are chanted much more loudly and boast- 
fally in the Roman Catholic Church than in 
ours, unless indeed the triumph be cele- 
brated in Exeter Hall. 

We need not notice the Lesson dedicated 
to a catalogue of the crimes committed by 
those who become Protestants, but will pro- 
ceed to the next, which treats of the distress 
and agitation of mind experienced by those 
who apostatize from the only true Church. 
The pupil, with a simplicity worthy of 
Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, of which, by 
the by, Dr. Perrone’s Cattechismo some- 
times feebly reminds us, inquires whether 
those who leave the Catholic Church can 
ever enjoy any peace afterwards. This 
question gives Dr. Perrone the opportunity 
of painting a fearful picture, in which we see 
Protestant converts represented ‘as enemies 
to God, rebels to his grace, and plunged into 
the depths of despair. There is no peace to 
the impious, says Dr. Perrone, quoting the 
Scriptures ; and if there be an impious man 
in the world it surely is the heretic, the 
apostate, the renegade. These men, he goes 
on to say, live in a state of constant per- 
turbation of conscience, and of bitter re- 
morse; they carry hell about with them in 
their hearts; they are continually the prey 
of the furies; they pass moments of such 
melancholy and despair as no language can 
depict, and though they seek to soften the 
anguish they endure by plunging into dissi- 
pation, itisallin vain. ‘The pupil hereupon 
exclaims, and it isa comfort to hear him, 





he throws over the wall and upon our 
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seen them leading the most cheerful lives 
possible ;’’ on which Dr. Perrone informs 
him that all this is but mere appearance, 
that if he trust to what such people say, 
they will make him believe none are s0 
happy as they, but the truth is that they lie 
both in their words and deeds. ‘Ihey pre- 
tend to be happy, they fly from solitude, 
they try to get out of themselves, they rush 
from one species of dissipation to another, in 
order to suffocate the remorse which tor- 
ments them, but it is all in vain,— what- 
ever they do, the worm is always there, 
always ready to prey upon them. 

Still the incredulous pupil is not con- 
vineed, and has even the presumption to tell 
his teacher he fears that he founds all this 
on mere conjecture, and that the fact is not 
really such as he has represented. But Dr. 
Perrone, nothing daunted by the unbelief 
exhibited on the part of his catechumen, 
solemnly assures him his assertions are 
founded on facts, and on the public confes- 
sions which certain of these renegades have 
made to the world, after having repented of 
their sins, and returned to the bosom of holy 
mother Church. He acknowledges indeed 
that very few ever do return, but then he 
says that this is because the heroism neces- 
sary for such a step is the portion of but 
few, while weakness is a very common 
quality. In addition to this he reminds his 
pupil that eo many and £0 great are the 
obstacles in the way of those who long to 
return to the Church, that many feel them- 
selves powerless to overcome them, and 
therefore go on groaning under the heavy 
chains by which they are bound hand and 
foot. ‘Ihe principal obstacle to apostate 
priests and monks, continues Dr. Perrone, 
arises from their mistresses,—I say mis- 
tresses, because they never can have real 
wives, —and their children. Since, as has 
already been said, the motives of their 
apostasy may be reduced to the desire to 
indulge their unbridled passions, their sole 
thought after having become protestants, is 
that of uniting themselves to some woman 
or other, and even should they happen not 
to wish to take such a step, the protestants 
force them to it, and that as quickly as 
possible, in order to make sure of their prey. 
Truly, Dr. Perrone, this is a piece of infor- 
mation of which we were not possessed be- 
fore, and we feel inclined, on hearing it, to 
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echo the words your pupil has just used, 
and to say that we fear you base your asser- 
tions rather on conjecture than facts. Ilay- 
ing explained the nature of the first obstacle 
to an apostate’s return, the Doctor goes on 
to the second, which, it appears, rises from 
self-interest ; for, being befriended and pen- 
sioned as they are by the Protestants, they 
would lose all this by recanting their errors ; 
then there is the difficulty of making a 
public recantation ; and to all this must be 
added the fear of a sharp persecution directed 
against them by the Protestants. These 
obstacles, concludes Dr. Perrone, are such 
that, morally speaking, they render the 
return of many, 80 to say, impossible; after 
having once taken the false step, although 
they may weep and lament over it all their 
lives long, they have no power to break 
loose from the nets which the devil has cast 
over them. 

As a fitting pendant to this melancholy 
picture of the miserable life led by converts 
to Protestantism, Dr. Perrone in the next 
Lesson gives his pupil a still more fearful 
description of their death. In fact, he says 
that it is the most terrible thing that can be 
imagined —a death which may justly be 
ealled hell by anticipation, and to which 
Talleyrand’s famous mot, ‘Quoi deja?” 
would certainly, if Dr. Perrone’s descrip- 
tion is a true one, be exactly applicable. 

‘« If (says Dr. Perrone) there is an exce 
tion to this, it is still more horrible, for im 
that case the death, which to all outward 
appearance is tranquil and happy, is in 
reality the most deplorable that the imagina- 
tion can conceive, for it shows that the 
subjects of it have lost all faith, that they 
are nothing but practical atheists, no better 
than theebeasts that perish.’’ 

We need scarcely say that Dr. Perrone 
speaks most confidently of the certain dam- 
nation of Protestants —that is to say, he 
explains, of all who are aware that they are 
out of the pale of the Church, who calum- 
niate her, and endeavor to rob her of her 
children ; all these will most certainly be 
damned. It is nothing but invincible igno- 
rance which can save any ; and it is a com- 
fort to hear Dr. Perrone say that he believes 
many Protestants of this description are to 
be found among the lower classes. But he 
warns his pupil that this does not apply to 
apostate Catholics, who are irremediably 
damned throughout all eternity. 
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But our readers will have had enough of 
Dr. Perrone, and we will therefore take our 
leave of him by quoting his parting words 
to his pupil : 


‘And now having learnt this lesson, keep 
it always before your eyes, and then you 
will not be liable to be deceived by these 
impious and wicked disseminators of, I will 
not say, a new religion, but a system of 
infamy. If any one tell you that in these 
lessons there is aught that is false or ex- 
aggerated, answer him boldly that, on the 
contrary, things have been understated, and 
that there is nothing in these pages which 
may not be verified by irrefragable argu- 
ments and proofs.”’ 


If we were not pretty sure that human 
nature is more incredulous of evil, and less 
willing to think ill of others than Dr. 
Perrone supposes, we should have greater 
reason to dread the results which his cate- 
chism might produce than we entertain at 
present. In addition to this we are certain 
Dr. Perrone has overstepped the mark, and 
we therefore cannot but hope that his 
manual, instead of having the effect which 
he intended, will be the means of leading 
some at least among the more thoughtful of 
our Italian Roman Catholic brethren to 
search for themselves, and ‘* see whether 
these things indeed are so.’? Let them but 
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find Dr. Perrone, as they will be sure to do 
at the very outset, garbling facts, and throw- 
ing a false coloring over statements, showing 
us as he wishes us to be seen, rather than as 
we really are, and a reaction will be likely 
to ensue, which will end in making converts 
to Protestantism of some, at any rate, who, 
but for this ill-advised book, might have 
remained Catholics al| their lives long. On 
the other hand, we fear there cannot be 
much doubt that the fact of the book having 
already reached a second edition, shows 
that it isextensively circulated among the very 
many who never take the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, and who would consider it a 
mortal sin not to place implicit faith in 
whatever their spiritual pastors and masters 
may choose to palm upon them. 

In conclusion may we be allowed to hint 
that Protestants may learn a lesson from 
this book, which will not be unproductive 
of good if it lead them to compare the feel- 
ings of indignation and disgust with which 
its false and garbled statements cannot but 
have inspired them, with the sentiments ex- 
perienced by Catholics when they find some 
among themselves misstuting and exaggerat- 
ing the doctrines and practices of their reli- 
gion to an extent equal to anything we have 
met with even in Dr. Giovanni Perrone’s 
precious production. A. XK. B. 





, Lire 1s Sweer.’? —‘* What,” I asked a 
friend, who had been on a delicious country 
excursion, ‘*did you see that best pleased 
ou?”? 

My friend has cultivated .her love of moral, 
more than her perception of physical beauty, 
and I was not surprised when, after replying, 
with a smile, that she would tell me honestly, 
she went on to say: ‘* My cousin took me to see 
a man who had been a clergyman in the Meth- 
odist connection. He had suffered from a nervous 
rheumatism, and from a complication of diseases, 
aggravated by ignorant drugging. Every muscle 
in his body, excepting those which move his eyes 
and tongue, is paralyzed. lis body has become 
asiron. His limbs have lost the human form. 
He has not been Jain on a bed for seven years. 
He suffers pain. Hehas invented a chair which 
affords him some alleviation. His feelings are 
fresh and kindly, and his mind is unimpaired. 
Hereads constantly. His book is fixed in a frame 
before him, and he manages to turn the leaves 
by an instrument which he moves with his 
tongue. Tle has an income of thirty dollars! 
This pittance, by the vigilant economy of his wife, 
and some aid from kind rustic neighbors, bring 


the year round. His wife is the most gentle, 
patient, and devoted of loving nurses. She 
never has too much to do, to do all well; no 
wish or though goes beyond the unvarying circle 
of her conjugal duty. Ter love is as abounding 
as his wants — her cheerfulness as sure as the 
rising of the sun. She has not for years slept 
two hours consecutively. 

I did not know which most to reverence, his 
patience or hers! and sol said to them. ‘*Ah!”’ 
said the good man, with a most serene smile, 
‘life is still sweet to me ; how can it but be so 
with such a wife?’ ”’ 

And surely life is swect to her, who feels, 
every hour of the day, the truth of this gracious 
acknowledgment. 

Oh, ye, who live amidst altenate sunshine and 
showers of plenty, to whom night brings sleep 
and daylight freshness—ye murmurers and com- 
plainers who fret in the harness of life till it gall 
you to the bone—who recoil at the lightest 
burden, and shrink from a passing cloud — 
consider the magnanimous sufferer my friend 
described, and learn the divine art that can 
distil sweetness from the bitterest cup. 

— Miss Sedgwick, in Union Mag. 
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SALOME 


From Household Words. 
SALOME AND I. 
CHAPTER I. 

I was born at Liverpool, but left it at such 
an early age that I remember nothing of it 
except the Everton toffee-shop, and dimly the 
Mersey, at low water. My mother died when 
I was two years old. A great and terrible 
misfortune broke her heart —a possibility in 
which I firmly believe. On her death-bed 
she entrusted me to the care of my grand- 
mother, who was the only near relative I 
had left. When I was four years of age we 
left Liverpool together, my grandmother and 
I, and journeyed away by coach into the 
heart of Cumberland, to a little market-town 
buried from the world among the fells and 
moors. This journey lives in my memory as 
a magnificent panorama —a succession of 
brilliant pictures, exceeding any that I have 
since seen, in splendor. 

The little town whither we went to seek 
our new home, and which I will call How- 
thwaite, was the birth-place of my mother, 
and the spot where my grandmother had 
passed her younger and more prosperous 
days, as landlady of the White Swan, pro- 
nounced by commercial gentlemen to be the 
best inn in the county; and they are pretty 
good judges of comfort, I believe. Consid- 
ering the size and population of Howthwaite, 
its charitable institutions were numerous. 
Among others more or less antiquated, but 
good after their fashion, was one for the re- 
lief and maintenance of eight poor widows, 
being relicts of tradesmen of the town. 
As my grandmother came within this cate- 
gory, and as she was possessed of consid- 
erable interest (having seen better days), 
she was nominated to fill the vacancy, by 
death, which happened a few months after 
our arrival at Howthwaite. 

Chalmy’s Hospital was built by its found- 
er — Geoffrey Chalmy — a rich master wool- 
comber of Howthwaite, in the year 1565, as 
his arms, with initials and date below carved 
in the arch of the large gateway that opens 
into Highgate, closely testify. ‘Indeed, the 
architecture of the place is proof sufficient 
of its antiquity. The eight small two-roomed 
cottages form two sides of a square, in the 
middle of which stands a dilapidated foun- 

tain, dried up years ago. The remaining 
sides of the square are formed — one by the 
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master’s house ; and the other by a second 
gateway, over which is the library; and, 
through this gateway, runs the road to the 
small plots of garden, and so past them tg 
the ivy-covered school and the boys’ play- 
ground. Our windows fortunately looked 
into this garden, apportioned and laid out in 
accordance with the varying fancies of eight 
poor old women ; and I éver found a ready 
ingress to it through the casement. Thence 
our view across the fields was unimpeded for 
more than a mile, till the towering front of 
Scawfell interposed between us and the 
world beyond. ‘This hill and I were friends 
from the first. It seemed to my childish 
fancy to reflect the varying moods of my 
mind ; sometimes bright and sunny, bathed 
in the flush of dawn; sometimes, and more 
lovely than ever, flickered fitfully by fleecy 
clouds ; sometimes hid for days in impene- 
trable mist ; while, at other times, its bare 
forehead rose, dark, stern, and immitigable 
into the gloomy sky. 

Forming part of Geoffrey Chalmy’s charity 
— and blessed be his memory for it ! — was 
a school for the education of forty poor boys, 
from the ages of ten to fourteen. The cos- 
tume of these lads may have been considered 
graceful, perhaps even fashionable, in the 
sixteenth century, but is decidedly barbarous 
now. Mr. Carnforth was master at the 
time I write. These peculiarities struck me, 
I remember, when I saw him first : — he was 
deeply pitted with the small-pox ; he wore a 
very large frill at the bosom of his shirt, and 
he took snuff copiously, which he carried, 
not fastidiously in a box, but loosely in his 
waistcoat-pocket. But you soon lost sight 
of these little notabilities, when you came to 
know him better, in the goodness of his 
heart, and the grave simplicity of his char- 
acter. He was allowed to take ten private 
pupils, in addition to the forty regular 
scholars. I became a private pupil ; being 
still too young to be enrolled among the blue- 
coated fraternity. And so began the quiet 
routine of my school-life, unmarked for some 


any noteworthy event. 

The garden was my great delight, and my 
happiest hours were spent in laboring in it; 
for my lameness prevented me from joining 
in any of the more active games of childhood, 
and I had thus much leisure at my command. 
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Carnforth was a great botanist, I had the 
benefit of his advice, together with frequent 
presents of seeds and shoots from ‘his garden. 
Indeed, I soon became a great favorite with 
the master. I think it was my infirmity that 
first attracted him towards me; for pain or 
helplessness of any kind won his sympathy 
at once. But other points of liking soon 
grew up between us. I became his com-' 
panion on many of his excursions among the 
hills —for I could walk well enough with the 
aid of a stick — where he went to seek for 
specimens of rare mosses, which was his 
hobby at that time. My pace suited well with 
his slow and meditative way of walking ; and 
I could not run from his side after every but- 
terfly or pretty flower on the way. The 
master was no great talker, either; and 
silence was ever one of my virtues. But, at 
the bottom, it was the childlike simplicity of 
his own heart that formed the strongest bond 
between us. 

Our little household was not a very lively 
one ;' for protracted pain and ill-health ren- 
dered me habitually taciturn, often morose : 
my grandmother seldom smiled. I know 
now that she had good reason for never 
smiling again. Many a time, as I lay awake 
at midnight in my little closet pressing my 
burning forehead against the cold wall, have 
I heard her, pacing from end to end of her 
bedroom, muttering and sobbing to herself. 
One night, when this was the case, I arose, 
and, through her half-opened door, saw her 
walking to and fro— for it was moonlight — 
wringing her hands, and muttering inccher- 
ent words ; her long nightdress sweeping the 
floor, and her gray hair falling wildly round 
her face. Stopping suddenly, she drew aside 
the curtain, and peered into the moonlit 
garden. ‘0, William! William! O, my 
son, — my son! *’ she cried, ‘* living or dead ; 
where art thou?’’ I crept back terrified to 
bed; and did not forget that dreary picture 
for many weeks. 

Often I longed to throw my arms round 
her neck, and beseech her to let me comfort 
her; but there was ever such a stern self- 
concentration about her —such a shrouding 
of her grief from all consolation or kindly 
sympathy from without, that my heart was 
chilled and frightened back into itself; we 
both suffered on in silence. Thus, it seemed 
but natural that our hearth should be a 
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thing —a cloud without shape — seemed to 
weigh upon my heart, and to enshroud my 
early years withwits gloomy influence. This 
shadow, undefined, but ever present, inter- 
posed between the world and me. I. re- 
member that I sometimes used to wonder, 
in my childish way, why it was so. I could 
not understand it. They all seemed to love 
me so much, and the world was so beau- 
tiful, that there was evidently something 
wrong somewhere; but where, |. could not 
tell. 

At ten years of age I was elected a regular 
blue-coat scholar. With this change began 
another epoch in my existence. 

I have made mention of the library. It 
formed part of the Chalmy Charity ; and 
consisted of a considerable number of rare 
and valuable works —old tomes in black 
letter, illustrated with barbarous woodcuts 
in which the men were larger than the 
trees ‘and houses ; large folios in Latin and 
Greek; and a few scarce books in old 
French ; many of them having remnants of 
the chains still attached to them by which 
they had been formerly fastened to the 
wall. The collection was much frequented 
by the scholars and antiquaries of the neigh- 
borhood. One of these gentlemen, wisely 
conceiving that a classified catalogue would 
be of great assistance to the frequenters of 
the place, Mr. Carnforth was unanimously 
requested to draw one up. It was a task 
well suited to his tastes, and therefore a 
labor of love. Te called me to assist him 
in sorting the volumes, and affixing the num- 
bers ; and we worked so assiduously during 
the long winter nights, that, by the begin- 
ning of March, the catalogue was complete. 
It was universally approved of. I quite 
regretted the completion of our task, for I 
began to love the old folios right well. I 
could not read them, it is true; but the 
master had translated many passages for me 
as we went on, besides. the whole of the 
title pages; many of which were very curi- 
ous. Their very age and mouldiness at- 
tracted me ; and I pored over the grim old 
type for many an hour, making out a. word 
here and there, and wondering what it was 
all about. I thought what a grand thing it 
would be to be able to read them like Mr. 
Carnforth ; and, after much pondering, I 
determined to master their secrets and extract 
whatever hidden virtue they might possess. 
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Mr. Carnforth stared at me through his spec- 
tacles in mild surprise when I mentioned my 
project to him, and endeaf®red to alarm me 
by recounting some of the difficulties of the 
way; but I was resolute. 

From the time when I could first read I 
had always been fond of books, as was but 
natural, considering my inability to join in 
any of the amusements of my age; and, 
living thus in such a quiet, self-sustaining 
way, my new studies seemed but a pleasant 
variation of my usual readings. 


CHAPTER II. 


One evening in spring, as I was busily 
employed in watering my flowers, my grand- 
mother came into the garden, leading by the 
hand a girl apparently about a year younger 
than myself. 

** Here’s a playfellow for you, Ralph,”’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s little Salome Graham, Mrs. 
Graham’s grand-daughter. She’s only here 
for a fortnight — so you must make the most 
of it together.”’ 

Mrs. Graham was one of the old widows, 
and I had frequently heard her speak of her 
little Salome. She was a thin, shy-looking 
girl, not at all pretty — at least I thought so 
then. Her pale face, somewhat sunken 
about the cheeks, and the dark circles under 
her eyes, told a tale of ill-health or sorrow ; 
perhaps of both. Her countenance was 
wanting in that expression of openness, and 
joyous frankness, so attractive in youth. It 
was too quict, impassive, and self-restrained 
for that of a child; and secmed as if she 
had, even at that early age, been taught to 
repress all emotions either of joy, or sorrow, 
to conceal every child-like impulse. Her 
long, black hair was demurely plaited away 
without either wave or curl, under a thick 
silk net. She had on a somewhat faded 
green silk frock; over which she wore a 
black silk apron of quite an old-fashioned 
womanly pattern ; the pockets stuffed with 
cotton-balls, scissors, and other industrial 
aids. She carried Mrs. Graham’s kitten in 
her long, thin arms, and sat down on the 
grass without speaking, to caress it more at 
her ease ; while my grandmother placed her- 
self with her knitting on a bench close by. 
T was so confused by this unexpected appa- 

rition, that I forgot to remove my can from 
the plant I was watering till the soil round 
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one glance with her dark, melancholy eyes, 
and then bent them again shyly on the kit- 
ten. The’ expression of those eyes troubled 
me more than anything else. Melancholy 
they certainly were; but so restless, so 
earnestly searching, as though they were 
looking for some unknown good, that I could 
not help wondering, in my simple way, what 
it was they had lost, and why they should 
burn with such intelligence, while the rest 
of her eountenance was so devoid of vi- 
vacity. 
I went on for some time, mechanically 
watering my flowers, without daring to say 
a word. WhenI looked at her again, she 
was bending over a bunch of lilies near 
which she sat; peering into their delicate 
hells, and gently lifting up their drooping 
heads. 

** Are you fond of flowers? ’’ at length I 


‘ventured to ask. 


“Very!” she replied, with an indrawing 
of her breath, like a half sigh. ‘I see 
them so seldom.’’ 

** Where, then, do you live?’ I asked. 

‘© Tn London,”’ she answered. 

‘*In that grand and magnificent place! 
How I should like to live there ! ”’ 

‘* Yes, but there are no flowers,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘* At least, I never have any, though 
they tell me there are plenty ta be bought in 
the markets. But my aunt does not care for 
flowers ; and she won’t let me have a bunch 
in my bed-room, because, she says, it is not 
healthy, And then there are no birds in 
London ; only the twittering sparrows, and 
a few robins ; and no hay-fields nor barns. O, 
I do love the country so much ! ”’ 

‘* But there must be plenty of flowers and 
hayfields outside London,” I urged. 


for them,’’ she said. ‘‘I have always 
plenty of sewing to do for aunt, and many 
many tasks to learn; and, besides, aunt 
won’t let me walk out alone; and she likes 
the town, —O much better than the coun- 
try!” 

“« Ah, then, if I were you, I should run 
away into the country on Sundays, out of 
sight of the big, smoky town, and ramble all 
day in the woods and fields.” 

** On Sundays! ” she exclaimed, as if sur- 
prised and offended, and losing at once all 
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to church in the mornings and evenings. 
And in the afternoon I read the Bible to 
aunt; or get a collect off by heart, while 
she sleeps a little. And then, in the evening, 
we always have tart for supper, and go to 
bed early.” 

I went on watering my flowers in silence 
for some time after this, fearing I had 
offended her. 

** How beautiful these lilies are!” she 
said at length, in a low voice, as if speaking 
to herself. 

“There ’s thousands of wild ones for the 
plucking, round Langley Farm,”’ I said. 

‘* And can we go and get some ¢ ”” 

** Ay; it’s only two miles off. To-mor- 
row’s our half-holiday ; so we ‘ll go, if you 
like, and bring back as many as you can 
carry.’ 

“Q, that will be delightful!’ she ex- 
claimed, joyfully. ‘‘But I must go and ask 
grandma’,’’ she added, more quietly, ‘*‘ be- 
cause she might not be pleased, you know, if 
I went without her permission.” 

She skipped off at once to ask, and quickly 
returned, with a smile that plainly indicated 

her application had been successful. 

By this time it was nearly dark and my 
flowers were-all well drenched. A few min- 
utes afterwards her grandmother called her 
in to supper ; so she bade me good-night in 
asweet affectionate way, as if we had been 
acquainted for years ; and called back to me, 
as she opened the door, not to forget our 
tamble on the morrow. 
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The next day was warm, hazy, and spring- 

like, though somewhat moist. Light feathery 

mists floated, like the grey hair of old age, 

round the scarred summit of Scawfell. We 

set off soon after dinner. As long as we 

were in the town, Salome walked in demure 

silence by my side, like a well-bred young 

lady incapable of the slightest enthusiasm. 

But when we reached the fields, she seemed 
transformed at once into a different creature. 

Her eyes sparkled, her whole being became 
animated. She fluttered like a butterfly, 
before, behind, and on every side of me; 

plucking a flower here, and another there, so 
that her straw hat was soon filled with flow- 
ers; while thick masses of hair, escaping 
from her net, fell confusedly round her neck. 
Sometimes a cry of delight gave notice that 
she had seen another nest in the hedge; 
sometimes she chased the lazy crows till they 
rose heavily from the ground, flapping their 
large black wings ; sometimes a golden beetle, 
or other strange insect glancing in the grass, 
attracted her keen vision, and fascinated 
her into stillness for 2 moment, while sho 
watched its motions with a curiosity not un- 
mingled with childlike fear. 

We found even more lilies than I had ex- 
pected. For nearly an acre round Langley 
Farm, near the lake, the ground was thigk 
with them. I know not whether that black 
and gloomy pool affected Salome as it always 
did me. It may be that she was simply fa- 
tigued ; but she sat down beside it, and fell 
a musing as she gazed into its unfathomable 


My Greek verbs, that night, were more|depths, and let her hat full of flowers lay 


impracticable than ever, and would not be| unheeded by her side. 


mastered on any account. 


Many a time, when 


Far sweeter to |a child, have I too gazed into its awful black- 


me than Attic or Doric dialect was Salome’s | ness, till I seemed to see endless processions 
soft southern accent, which kept ringing in |of armed men marching far beneath its sur- 


my memory like an echo of blissful music. 


face; or a long caravan of camels wending 


It was so different from our broad north |slowly through an Arabian desert; or the 


country tongue. 


Then her words were so | ruins of a castle, buried in its waters a thou- 


well chosen; and her sentences so fluent and | sand years ago ; or, worse than all, a ghastly 
elegantly turned; and she was so self-| figure, with long floating hairand wide open 
possessed when speaking, never hesitating |eyes, that stared at me stonily from the. 
nor stammering in the least, that I felt like | bottom, while it beckoned me with its bony. 
an awkward booby in comparison, and won- | finger, till the spell became so strong that I 


dered how I dared address her at all. 


could hardly tear myself away from the 


Musing thus, I fell asleep ; but was haunted | brink, or resist the horrid temptation I felt, 
through the night by those restless melan- | to leap into its silent depths. 


choly eyes, and those long white arms; the 


She rose up at length, like one awaking 


property, as I dreamt, of a procession of | from a dream ; and we wandered off together 
people, but always preserving a wonderful toward the old farm-house at the head of 
individuality of their own. 
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had frequently written letters for the old 
farmer, he being no scholar, to his eldest 
son, settled, in the valley of the Mississippi. 
He was busy somewhere in the fields, but 
his wife gave us a cordial welcome ; and 
set before us honey, and home-made bread, 
and new milk in white china cups. We 
feasted sumptuously, seated at the foot of 
the large chestnut that overshadows the 
porch. Nothing could be more delicious. 
And then we must see the garden, and the 
busy hives, and the sleek cows, and be 
initiated into the mystery of making butter. 
All these things I had seen frequently be- 
fore; but to Salome everything was fresh 
and interesting. The sun was beginning to 
go down before we left the farm-house, and 
we had still our lilies to gather. And so we 
returned home in the cool dewy evening, 
laden with our flowery spoil. 

The happy days sped swiftly on. Salome 
and I became to each other like brother and 
sister. She had come like a sunbeam, and, 
as such, she must soon pass away; leaving 
nothing but memory behind. That intense 
craving for something to love, common, I 
think, to all children, was now satisfied for a 
time, and I was all the happier for its being 
so. She had read none but serious books. I 
opened for her the golden gates of Fairy- 
land, and introduced her into the wondrous 
world of fiction—not indeed that it was 
fiction, to her, dear child, but a bright 
and glorious reality ; though I myself was 
growing rather too old for such things. 
When tired of reading, we easily peopled a 
world of our own, in which we experienced 
the most astonishing adventures together, 
escaped all sorts of dangers in the most won- 
derful manner, and were subject to the most 
surprising changes of fortune. 

We saw with dismay the end of the fort- 
night approaching. Mrs. Chinfeather, Sa- 
lome’s aunt, was to call for heron her way 
back from Scotland ; whither she had gone 
for the benefit of her health. I was on the 
watch for Mrs. Chinfeather when she came. 
I was curious to see what kind of a person 
she was. My wish was gratified ; I saw her. 

She was a well-fed lady, of an uncertain 
age, handsomely dressed in green satin. I 
had an opportunity of studying her better 
on the following day, when I had the 
honor of being admitted into her presence. 
She was copious in person, and overflowing 
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in manner. She wore her black hair in long, 
thick, glossy ringlets; and had a rich, rosy 
color on her cheeks that I greatly admired. 
She was much addicted to ear-rings and gay 
caps, which latter were always decked with a 
profusion of brilliant ribbons, that fluttered 
round her as she moved, and gave her quite 
a rakish appearance, if I may apply such a 
term to so respectable a lady. She had a 
grand sweeping way with her in conversa- 
tion, as if she were showering sovereigns 
around, and patronized every one who had 
anything whatever to do with her. 

‘‘ Why, Salome, child, how brown you are 
grown ! ’’ were her first words to her niece, 
after coldly kissing her. ‘* And freckled, too! 
Why, you look a perfect fright. And my 
last words to you were to beg of you to keep 
out of the sun; and only to take a walk, 
not too far at atime, in the cool of the 
mornings and evenings. You see the effects 
of being disobedient. I’m sure anybody 
would take you for a milk-maid ? ’”’ 

She honored my grandmother with a call, 
and had the kindness to invite her to take 
tea with her. She even condescended to 
notice me, and I was much impressed there- 
by. 
Mr How comfortable it is to think,’’ said 
Mrs. Chinfeather, at the conclusion of her 
visit, as she rose to go, ‘‘ that respected old 
age finds such an asylum as this! I almost 
wish I were an old woman myself, that I 
might apply for one of these cottages ; they 
are so pleasantly situated, and look so pic- 
turesque. But, good morning, Mrs. Wrang- 
ford. Come early, if you please; and you 
can also bring your boy with you. I hear 
that he is rather clever at his books; and I 
like to encourage anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. Chinfeather received us with much 
affability. Mrs. Graham and Mr. Carnforth 
were already there. After tea was over, 
whist was introduced: sixpenny points. 
Mrs. Chinfeather never lost a game all the 
evening ; and of course, Mr. Carnforth, be- 
ing her partner, won also. Seated in my 
quiet corner, unnoticed but observant, I could 
not fail to see how Mrs. Chinfeather monop- 
olized Mr. Carnforth, and tried her best to 
fascinate him ; while he, unused to female 
society, knew not what to make of all her 
delicate attentions, patronizingly bestowed, 
indeed ; but still very flattering, as coming 
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ity of his character, however, defeated Mrs. 
Chinfeather’s tactics, and preserved him 
from a danger that would have been fatal to 
many others. 

Mrs. Chinfeather was kind enough to give 
me a serious book to read, which, I am 
afraid, I didn’t sufficiently benefit by. I sat 
on a low stool on one side of the fire, and 
Salome on the other. She, dear girl, had 
got about half-a-score of tasks to learn, and 
her aunt took care she did not waste much 
time ; hearing her repeat them in the in- 
tervals of the games, or lecturing her on the 
evils of idleness. I have never liked Lindley 
Murray since that evening ; he was so hard 
on poor Salome, and rung such changes of 


» mood and tense in her brain, that he quite 


bewildered her. She was no longer the 
Salome of the previous fortnight — joyous, 
affectionate, and blithe as a young bird ; but 
Salome as I first saw her—dull, languid, 
and apparently insensible to everything but 
the drudgery in which she was engaged. 
All life, all animation, was gone ; even the 
healthful color that had began to mantle in 
her cheeks had suddenly vanished. Only at 
intervals a timid and sorrowful glance re- 
vealed what was passing within. Mrs. Chin- 
feather seemed gifted with ubiquitous eyes ; 
for, whenever I happened to forget for a 
few moments the book in my hands, and 
gazed over it at Salome in mute surprise, I 
was sure to be quickly recalled to my duty 
by that lady’s short, dry cough, and by the 
cold, penetrating glance of her slaty eyes, 
which were, I could feel, rather than see, 
bent fixedly on me. 

The hours wore slowly away, and the time 
for departure at length arrived. Mrs. Chin- 
feather’s farewell was patronizing and affec- 
tionate in the extreme. She showered soy- 
ereigns around her beneficently, as usual. 
Salome arose, and was coming forward to 
shake hands. ‘‘I cannot allow you to stir,” 
said her aunt, imperatively, ‘“ till you have 
completed your exercises on the Potential 
Mood. Say ‘Good night, all,’ and go on 
with your task.” 

‘Good night, all,’’ said Salome, with a 
quivering voice. Her grandmother, how- 
ever, kissed her, and bade her farewell with 
much affection. 

“Ah, Mr. Carnforth,’ said Mrs. Chin- 
feather, turning to the master, and pressing 
his slender fingers in her warm, moist palms, 
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** you only want a wife to make you happy. 
Your habits are charmingly domestic, I am 
sure. Well, well; if I were only a little 
younger! But I'll say no more. Good 
night! Good night! You area naughty 
man, I believe.’’ 


Standing half-concealed in the shadow of 
the gateway, at six o’clock the following 
morning, I saw the mail-coach whirl past in 
all its splendor. Salome’s quick eye dis- 
cerned me where I stood; and she kissed 
her hand and gave me a parting smile ; and 
that was the last I saw of her for many a 
long year. 

After her departure I sunk back, by 
degrees, into my old way of life; though it 
was a hard trial at first. My rambles in 
the country became altogether distasteful, 
now that I had no longer Salome for a com- 
panion. Only from books could I still 
derive some degree of pleasure; and, being 
debarred from any change of scene or any 
variety in the dull routine of my life, I 
became more attached to them day by day; 
and day by day 1 grew prematurely older, 
and became a man, in mind at least, long 
before my time. 

I drew a likeness of Salome in crayons, 
though it was not till after several failures 
that I succeeded in catching the strange 
beauty of her smile. This portrait I hung 
in my bedroom, facing the east ; so that the 
earliest rays of the rising sun might fall 
upon it; and, illumined thus gloriously, I 
have gazed on it in silence many an hour. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue burthened years rolled slowly on, 
bringing change to all. My grandmother 
died when I was fourteen years old, just 
when my time as a scholar in Chalmy’s Hos- 
pital was over. 

Firmly clutched in her grasp, after death, 
I found a small key, attached to a black rib- 
bon round her neck. Gently, but firmly, I 
possessed myself of it. I knew, without 
being told, that it was the key of the small 
oak-box, which had stood concealed under 
the bed ever since I was a child, but whose 
contents I had never been permitted to ex- 
amine. I felt that there, if anywhere, lay 
concealed the dark secret of my early life, 
the solution of that dread mystery whose 
baleful shadow had darkened our household 








ever since I could remember atall. I opened 
it with a trembling hand. It contained noth- 
ing but a bundle of yellow, mouldy letters, 
and two or three old newspapers. It was 
growing dark, so I lighted a candle, and sat 
down by the side of the corpse to read the 
letters. They were the records of a love 
that had burnt its little hour, and died long 
ago. My mother’s heart lay revealed before 
me in all its womanly purity and boundless 
wealth of affection. 

The letters were divided into two series, 
those before marriage, and those after mar- 
riage. The latter interested me most. They 
were addresses to my father, then a commer- 
cial traveller, during his journies in the 
country, and abounded with such pleasant 
glimpses of the home that ought to have 
been mine, and breathed such a spirit of ten- 
derness towards him to whom they were ad- 
dressed, that tears of yearning for my lost 
mother stood in my eyes asI read; and the 
vision of my cheerless life rose before me, 
and struck chill to my heart. Gradually, as 
Tread, the interest deepened ; and the last two 
or three letters were filled with the appre- 
hension of some impending misfortune, but 
which was alluded to in terms too vague for 
me to devine what it really was. The letters 
concluded suddenly without giving me the 
wished-for information. I turned to the 
newspapers, though with little hope of en- 
lightenment from them. 

A paragraph in the first one that I 
opened, struck my attention at once. It was 
headed, Trial and Conviction of William 
Wrangford for Forgery. I read it through 
three times with an unshaken quietude that 
surprised me when I afterwards came to re- 
flect on it; and then, after replacing the 
newspaper and letters, I took up my hat and 
went out—TI, the felon’s son. By what 
paths I went, or how I came there, I know 
not, but just as the day was breaking I 
found myself on the brink of Langley Farm. 
L stood there quietly contemplating it for a 
long time, till the morning-star had vanished, 
and the east was all aflame. A heavenly 
quiet seemed to brood over those solemn 
depths. Why not end there the pain and 
the shame that must otherwise be my lot 
through life? A brief struggle and all 
would be over. There seemed no impiety in 
the thought. My soul was weak, and fainted 
for the Comforter ; and would not He, who 
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poured that beautiful morning over the earth, 
comfort me, and restore me to the arms of 
my long-lost mother. 

Suddenly, from the distant farmstead, 
sounded the loud, steady lowing of kine, and 
then, after a short time, I heard the pure, 
quivering voice of some rustic maiden sing- 
ing, as she milked, some old-world ballad, 
whose words I could not catch, but whose 
melody comforted my heart, and filled my 
eyes with happy tears. And so, after a 
time, I arose and wandered slowly back 
to the home that was to be mine no 
longer. 

Mrs. Grayson’s death, which took place 
the following year, severed the last frail link 
that bound me to Salome. For while the old 
lady lived I heard frequently from London, 
and sometimes there was even a message for 
me; and once a lock of raven hair, which I 
cherished as my dearest treasure. But after 
Mrs. Grayson’s death, Salome seemed lost to 
me forever. As time lapsed on, and my 
mind ripened, I grew to regard her as a sweet 
abstraction rather than as the living reality 
I had known her to be. That brief epoch, 
during which our shadows had mingled, 
appeared in the mellow distance of years, 
as no more than a lovely dream of child- 
hood ; in fine, I came unconsciously to re- 
gard her more as a creation of my own fancy, 
than as anything else, and as such she min- 
gled in all my day-dreams, flickering before 
me in the fire-light of winter evenings, and 
mingling with my musings as I lay on the 
summer grass. 

I know not what would have become of me 
after my grandmother's death, had not Mr. 
Carnforth offered to retain me in the school 
asan assistant. No offer could have been 
more to my taste ; so I was quickly installed 
in my new situation. I went to live with 
the master, and had a little attic for my bed- 
room, lighted from the roof. In this room I 
hung up my portrait of Salome, and con- 
structed a rude book-case to hold my few 
treasured volumes. 

This quiet and serene mode of life lasted 
for several years without interruption. I 
pursued my philological studies with ardor, 
and became, in the course of time, somewhat 
of an antiquarian also. On Saturday after- 
noons, I took long excursions into the 
country, visiting old churches, deciphering 
hoary tombstones, and ancient brasses; or 
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hunting up the legendary history of some 
oldruin. Like a tempered autumn day my 
life glided gently on; fleckered, indeed, by 
light or shadow, as the recollection of 
Salome, or my father, arose in my heart ; but 
unacquainted with any great tempest of 
passion, and never overcast by sombre clouds 
of grief. 

My attainments in the way of languages 
began to be noticed and commented on by 
gentlemen visiting theschool. I had several 
old manuscripts to translate for them at 
different times ; and the way in which they 
were done seemed to gratify my patrons. 

T was nineteen yearsold. It was one chill 
evening in September, too dark to read, and 
too early to light the lamp, as I sat musing 
by the fire, with my chin on my hand, and 
my elbow on my knee, that I heard the 
rustle of a silk dress behind me, as some one 
gently opened the door. I turned instinct- 
ively, but without curiosity. At last she 
was come back to see me. There was no 
need’ for more light to see who it was. I 
knew her in an instant. There was the old 
smile, so faithfully preserved in my por- 
trait of her; there was the old turn of the 
head that I remembered so well; there was 
the old voice, made fuller and mellower by 
years, but still the same. 

* Salome ! ”” 

“ Ralph!” 

Our hands were together in an instant. 
She sat down in the chair I had vacated, and 
I placed myself on some ancient tomes at her 
feet, and pressing her fingers to my lips. 

‘* And what have you been doing all these 
long years?’ she asked. 

** Expecting you,” I replied. 

‘“‘ You have not forgotten me, then?” 

‘‘ Never, Salome! ’’ 

‘That is well,’? she answered. A rich 
color struggled into her cheeks, and her eyes 
were moist. ‘* In that fortnight among the 
Cumberland hills,’? she went on, after a 
pause, ‘lie embalmed the happiest days of 
my childhood. But give me some fuller 
particulars of your life since I saw you last, 
and tell me all the news about my old 
friends.’ 

It did not take long to relate all I had to 
tell. «‘*Were I a man,’ she said with a 
smile as I concluded, ‘‘I know no kind of 

life, speaking unambitiously, that would suit 
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me better than yours. Duties to perform, 
onerous indeed, but not without profit to 
yourself and others, with a broad margin of * 
leisure to indulge your literary tastes, and 
cultivate any course of study you may 
choose. 

‘‘ There is a great want of stability in my 
mode of life,’’ she continued. ‘ My aunt is 
continually travelling from place to place in 
search of health or pleasure. No time to 
form friendships or likings of any kind. 
More than all, I feel the loss of that sweet - 
round of domestic duties and pleasures which 
those alone who have no home know the 
want of. 

‘‘ How strange it is,’’ she resumed after a 
time, as she looked slowly round the library, 
in which the large tomes loomed heavily 
through the gathering darkness, ‘‘ to find 
myself once more in this room, where we 
played together in childhood. There is a 
great longing in my heart to visit all the 
places consecrated to me by those sunny 
recollections. But it may not be.” 

‘* Ts your stay here so short?”’ © 

‘* We proceed on our journey to-morrow,” 
she replied. ‘‘WhenI say we,” she went 
on, as if with some reluctance, ‘‘ I mean my 
aunt, my cousin, Mr. Edward Chinfeather, 
and myself. Weare going to Scotland for 
two months, after which we shall return to 
London for the winter.”’ 

Her face seemed to darken and change as 
she said these words, and the soft light to 
fade from her eyes, in the old way that I re- 
membered so well when she was:a child. 

‘‘ To-night we go to the circus,”’ she said, 
‘‘ for such is the supreme will and pleasure 
of my cousin. But let us talk of something 
else— of yourself and your prospects; for, 
believe me, I have your interests at heart, 
and look forward to your advancement in 
life with as much pleasure as though it were 
that of my brother.’’ 

She stayed about half an hour longer, 
talking with me of many things. We said 
farewell with affectionate earnestness, hoping 
shortly to see each other again. 

No sooner was I alone than I set resolutely 
to work to analyse the flood of new thoughts 
that rushed through my brain. So many 
new hopes and fears too ; for I now felt, for 
the first time, that I loved; and the rapture 
of that feeling subdued all others. The old 
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child-fancy seemed suddenly swept back into 
some far anterior period of my life; and 
though the same face was still there, it was 
that of a child no longer. Only two hours 
before, I had been wondering in my dreamy 
mood whether I should ever meet any one 
whom I could love as I felt I were capable of 
loving, but having no regard for Salome in 
that light — holding her merely as a sweet 
recollection of my youth, as little more than 
a beattiful myth. Andlo! there was now 
a more glorious reality than all my dreams 
had ever shadowed forth ; and I felt that to 
love any other woman had now become for 
ever impossible. 

But would she love me in return? Was I 
worthy of her? Would she not scorn me? 
And then that cousin of whom she had 
spoken? And a sharp pang of jealousy shot 
through me at the thought. But, through 
all my musings, the rupture of feeling that I 
loved shone like summer sunshine into the 
darkest corners of my heart. Suddenly I 
remembered that she had said, ‘‘ We go to 
the circus to-night.’’ Unknown to her, 
could I not gaze on her there? Stupid, not 
to have thought of it before, for the per- 
formance had-probably already begun, and 
every moment was precious. Quickened by 
the thought, I was not long in setting off, 
partially disguised in a large old-fashioned 
*loak that belonged to the master, and an 
old broad-brimmed felt hat that I generally 
wore when gardening. I soon arrived at the 
large canvas booth erected by one of those 
nomadic companies of horse-riders who 
generally honored Howthwaite with their 
presence for a few evenings every summer. 
I paid my money, and entered the promen- 
ade, which I judged to be the best place for 
my purpose. I had not been in a circus for 
many years, and for a few moments after 
my entrance, what with the music, the 
plaudits of the crowd, the glare of the gas, 
and the vision of a pink-legged young lady 
riding at a break-neck pace round the ring, 
I felt quite bewildered. As soon as made- 
moiselle had finished her daring act, there 
was a movement among the spectators, and I 
gradually edged my way to a place from 
whence I could take in the whole of the box 
tierata glance. I soon singled out Salome 
from the rest. She was seated between Mrs. 
Chinfeather and a young gentleman, whom 
I took to be the cousin she had mentioned to 
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me. He was quite handsome enough to be 
jealous of, that cousin of hers. He took no 
apparent interest in the performance, but 
dwadled with his watch-guard, and seemed 
to be trying, in a languid unconscious way, 
to count the number of burners in the large 
hoop pendant from the canvas roof, which 
filled the office of chandelier. Mrs. Chin- 
feather was the same as of yore ; unchanged, 
save that there was, perhaps, a deeper touch 
of rouge than formerly on her cheeks; but 
on this point I am far from positive, as it 
might be the warmth of the place, or twenty 
other things, that gave such a heightened 
flush to her complexion. She wasso bounti- 
ful with her applause, and dispensed it with 
such a gracious and affable air, as though 
she were enriching every one near her, that 
each of the performers made her an especial 
bow, and seemed to be rendered intensely 
happy by her notice. 

But Salome? She sat there, but with a 
mask on, —the same mask that had veiled 
her features, and stolen the light and hap- 
piness from her eyes when she mentioned her 
cousin’s name to me. She looked so cold, 
stern, and unimpressionable, that I could 
hardly have believed it to be the same 
countenance that had bent so kindly over me 
as I sat at her feet but two short hours 
before, had I not seen the same change, 
though in a lesser degree, when she was 
with me. This change did not trouble meso 
much then as afterwards, when I had leisure 
to muse over the slightest circumstance ; but 
let me muse as I might, I could never under- 
stand it. For the present, it was happiness 
enough to gaze on her, and to feel that she 
was near. 

When the performance was over, I 
struggled into an obscure corner near the 
door, by which I knew they would have tv 
come. They came at last. 

‘‘How ungallant you are to-night, Ed- 
ward! ’’ said Mrs. Chinfeather, as they 
passed me. ‘You might almost as well 
have no arms for any use that you make of 
them.” 

‘‘ Je suis ennuyé,’’ he replied, with a 
slight yawn, but offering, as he spoke, one 
arm to his mother, and the other to hic 
cousin. Mrs. Chinfeather accepted the 
proffered aid; but Salome merely made a 
slight movement with her head; and, 
drawing her shawl closer around her, passed 
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on without a word. A coach from the hotel 
was in waiting for them. They entered it, 
and were driven away. 

About two months after Salome’s visit, 
Mr. Carnforth suddenly died. I was elected 
master in his place, though not without 
strong opposition on the part of one member 
of the committee, a grocer of the name of 
Basinglee. He wanted the situation for a 
nephew whom he was desirous of setting up 
in the world. My friends, however, carried 
the day ; and, from that time, I became a 
mark for Mr. Basinglee’s bitter hostility. 

Mr. Carnforth generously left me the 
whole of his books, his household furniture, 
and fifty pounds in money. The rest of his 
property was divided among several poor 
relations. His was a noble heart; and in 
him I lost my best friend. 

Through all the long years that had passed 
since my grandmother’s death, I had never 
once forgotten that I was a felon’s son. 
The blasting consciousness was ever with 
me: burnt—branded indelibly into my 
heart ; and now that I had reached a position 
which satisfied, for a time at least, my 
humble ambition, I could forget it less than 
ever. 

I had carefully read the evidence given on 
the trial, as reported in the newspapers ; 
and I felt a secret consciousness that my 
father was guilty of the crime with which he 
was charged, and that it was hopeless ever 
to expect his return. Still I never for a 
single day forgot him. Dreary pictures pre- 
sented themselves unbidden before me, and 
would not be put on one side. I seemed 
ever to see a wasted figure, one of a chained 
gang, working on a blinding highway, be- 
neath the fierce noonday sun: or the same 
figure tending sheep in the lonely wilderness 
with never a soul to comfort him. Judging 
from my mother’s letters, he must have been 
® lovable man; and, taking them as my 
foundation, I gradually came to persuade 
myself that there must be that in his dis- 
position which I could both love and honor. 
I longed for his presence with that deep 
longing which they who have never known 
& parent’s love alone can feel. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tux days and weeks passed slowly on, and 


" Tawaited in quiet impatience the return of 


my darling. I went mechanically through 
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my daily Jabors, longing for the evening to 
come, when I should have nothing to do but 
muse and brood over my love, and dwell in 
anticipation on the delight of seeing her 
again. But weeks merged slowly into 
months, and still she came not ; till gradually 
the conviction dawned on my mind that I 
should not see her again. I wrestled with it 
for a long time, and nourished hope in 
despair of itself; but when Christmas came 
and went, and brought her not, nor any 
sign or token of her remembrance of me, 
then, indeed, I felt that all my golden visions 
were baseless asa dream. All through that 
winter the struggle lasted; but spring 
brought peace with healing on its wings. I 
loved her so fondly that it seemed very hard at 
first to have to give her up forever; but slowly 
the troubled clouds parted, and the star of 
duty, serene and beautiful, shone once more 
into my heart ; and I knew that though the 
happiness I had fondly dreamt of could never 
be mine, yet that my life need be none the 
less useful on that account. There were a 
thousand things to do; duties to perform ; 
labors to achieve ; let me, then, go on with 
a manful heart, knowing that all things 
would be made straight at last. I have 
mentioned before that I was fond of anti- 
quarian studies. How or when the idea 
first possessed me I know not, that it would 
be no unwise thing to write a history of the 
antiquities of Howthwaite and its neighbor- 
hood. The project slowly took form and 
consistency, till at length it became the fixed 
thought of my mind. 

The country for miles round our little 
town was particularly rich in antiquarian 
objects. Nowhere were the foot-prints of 
the ancient masters of the soil more abundant 
and interesting. My mode of life for years 
back fitted me peculiarly for the task I pro- 
posed to myself. I had abundant materials 
to begin with ready to my hand: and as 
many more as I might require, for the seek- 
ing. In the pleasant month of May I began 
my work, and through that summer I 
labored hard at it, taking pedestrian excur- 
sions to lone villages among the hills; or to 
some old-world church or mansion, when- 
ever I found it necessary. Working at it 
thus day by day, gradually the chaotic mass 
of materials that I possessed, took shape and 
order; and the end I had in view grew 





clearer before me. I had begun my work as 
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a relief tomy mind, weighed down by the 
loss of her I loved ; but before I got halfway 
through it I loved it for itself. Only in it 
could I find relief from the gnawing sorrow 
at my heart. When I sat down to write, 
even the recollection of Salome faded into 
the background for a time ; and I felt only 
that deep quiet pleasure which they alone 
know who see their actual intellectual work 
approaching nearer and nearer to the ideal 
standard premeditated in the mind. Neither 
was I without that happiness which the en- 
couragement of others, capable of a just ap- 
preciation of my labors, could confer. 
Several of the most eminent gentlemen of 
the neighborhood showed much interest in 
the progress of my work ; and indeed, had it 
not been for their kind assistance, it would 
probably never have seen the light at all, but 
have remained in the limbo of things un- 
born. By the following spring it was 
finished and ready for the press. All diffi- 
culties in the way of publishing had been 
smoothed over by my friends; and with a 
beating heart I dispatched my manuscript 
to London. 

It came out; and was as successful as such 
a work, possessing a local rather than any 
general interest, well could be. 

But now that my task was completed, my 
thoughts flowed back into their old channel, 
and I again felt that dreary voidat my heart 
which I had but charmed away for a time. 
If I could but see Salome once again! was 
the continual burden of my thoughts. I 
was vain enough to think that she might 
now perhaps look with more loving eyes 
upon me, and even— wild thoughts — con- 
descend to become my wife. I loved her so 
well that I felt as if my passion must per- 
force subdue her to the same mood. In all 
my previous dreams, if the thought of her 
as my wife ever crossed my mind, it was 
driven back by the terrible recollection, which 
hung ever like a leaden weight round my 
aspirations, that I was a felon’sson. I had, 
in some measure, worked out what I fanci- 
fully thought was my redemption from any 
tinge of shame that might attach to my 
name; and, knowing the goodness of 
Salome’s heart, I sometimes thought that I 
might succeed in winning her for my own. 
But where find her? 

Thad long felt a desire to visit London ; 
and, during the midsummer vacation of this 
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year, I determined to gratify my wish. The 
first visit to London forms a sort of epoch in 
the life of every thinking man: more espe- 
cially if he have lived from an early age in a 
small country town. 

One day, as I was taking a solitary 
ramble through the streets, gazing curiously 
around me, I perceived two ladies come out 
of a draper’s shop in the Strand. It was 
impossible to be mistaken in the identity of 
eitherofthem. They were Mrs. Chinfeather 
and Salome. My heart beat for a moment 
or two as though it would burst; and I 
seemed to have been suddenly transported 
into dream-land, so unreal had that vast 
world around me in an instant become. I 
had eyes for them alone; but the fear of 
losing them amid the hurrying crowd soon 
brought me back to reality. Suiting my 
pace to their slow walk, I followed them at 
a distance; far enough behind not to be dis- 
tinguished should they suddenly turn round, 
and yet near enough to keep them constantly 
in view. I followed them thus for more 
than an hour, till I saw them safely housed 
in number twenty-four of a quiet and genteel 
street ; where, as I afterwards learned, Mrs. 
Chinfeather rented the first-floor front. After 
making a memorandum of the house and 
street, and casting many a lingering look 
behind, I departed. I hailed a cab, and re- 
turned to my lodgings. As soon as I was 
alone in my little room, I sat quietly down 
to debate the question with myself, whether 
it would be better to see Salome, or merely 
to write to her. Evidently the present 
opportunity was one that must not be lost. 
One way or other, my fate must now be 
decided. My meeting with her was s0 
strange and unexpected, that, with a super- 
stition common to lovers, I drew from it an 
augury favorable to my hopes. Day deep- 
ened into dusk, and dusk into night, and the 
great bell of St. Paul’s had tolled twelve ere 
I had decided what to do. At length I 
determined to write in preference to seeking 
a@ personal interview. I was influenced in 
this by various prudential reasons, although 
my heart beat strongly with the desire to see 
her. I might call a dozen times and not find 
her at home; or if she were at home, Mrs. 
Chinfeather would probably be with her, 


and I shrank from the idea of asking for a © 


private interview with the certainty of 
arousing that shrewd lady’s suspicions. It 
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was therefore best to write; and the point |suburbs were left behind, and far and wide 
once decided on, I was not long in putting it | the fields stretched round me, with here and 
into practice. A quarter of an hour sufficed | there a solitary farmhouse to break the lone- 
to sce my letter written and sealed, ready |liness of the road. By this time it was 
for the post. I did not venture to read it| night, and the wind was beginning to rise. 


over, for I knew that I should be dissatisfied 


Fuller and louder it rose and swelled, 


with it were I to do so: and I deemed it best | triumphant through the darkness; myriads 
to trust to what was written on the impulse | of stars were shining brightly overhead, ob- 
of the moment, rather than to any studied|scured at times by a few swift-scudding 
effort. All the following day and night I|clouds, but never hidden for long. The great 
felt restless and uneasy, and unable to|trees swayed and groaned, and flung their 
remain quietly in any place for long. I] arms to and fro as they struggled with their 
wandered aimlessly through the streets, | invisible foe: and, in the lulls of the blast, 
without thought or purpose, my mind con-| weird noices and strange sounds came, borne 
tinually filled with one all-pervading idea, | through the darkness, such as daylight never 
which left no room for thought or any other | breeds. Such a night suited well the mood 


subject. 


in which I then was. Nature was disconso- 


Late in the afternoon of the second day, | late, and all things were gone wrong. It 
on returning to my inn, I found a note ad-| was fit that they should be so — and, ff they 
dressed to me on the chimney-piece of the | never came straight again, what matter? 
coffee-room. I hastened up-stairs, and| Thoroughly wearied out, I turned, at day- 
locking myself in my bedroom, tore open the | break, into a barn, and slept for about three 
envelope with a beating heart. It ran as|houts; after which I tramped on again, till 


- follows ; 


overcome by fatigue. How many days I 


“‘ Miss Graham presents her compliments |journeyed thus I know not, for I took no 
to Mr. Wrangford, and, while thanking him | heed of time—-striving to drive away re- 
for the honor he has done her, must beg un- | flection with hard walking: till, one evening 
reservedly to decline any further correspond- | at sunset, the well-known forms of the hills 


ence on the subject about which he wrote. 


Miss Graham is at a loss to understand what 


reason can have induced Mr. Wrangford to 


round Howthwaite loomed darkly before me, 
and I knew that I was near home. I 


ws . lingered till the last streak of daylight had 
_ wes ee end ti a faded from the summit of Scawfell, and the 


from compassion and friendly feeling alone) 


lights from cottage windows shone like fire- 


has been construed in a manner so repugnant | flies on the hill sides. Then, footsore and 


to her feelings. In conclusion, Miss G. feels 


that she has only to point out to Mr. Wrang- 


ford’s good sense the absurdity of his present 


proceeding, for him to perceive at once 
the futility of his desireg, and to inform 


weary at heart, I paced unseen the familiar 
streets, and entered my home unannounced. 


CHAPTER VY. 


him (however much she may regret the I WALKED direct into the parlor, and was 
necessity that compels her) that the slight | Somewhat surprised to find it occupied by a 


link which has hitherto existed between 
them must now be broken forever ; and that, 


should they ever meet in future, they must 


meet as entire strangers to each other.” 


stranger. He was seated in my easy-chair, 
with his feet comfortably cased in my slip- 
pers, my pet meerschaum in his mouth, and 
a glass of brandy and water at his elbow. 


I asked for my bill, and paid it; and, | He rose hurriedly asI entered the room, and 
having directed my carpet-bag to be sent seemed to clutch at something inside his 
down to Cumberland by rail, I left the inn,| vest. I bowed, thinking for the moment 
and wandered through the streets till I found | that he was some stranger who had called 
myself on the great North road, and had left | on matters of business. He was a tall, well- 
the noise and bustle of London behind me. | built, resolute-looking man, with a thick 
My intention was to walk back to Howth-| black moustache, and a head of curling 
waite. I knew that intense bodily fatigue black hair. He had on a voluminous over- 
would be the best corrective of the mental |all, so that but little of his under-dress 
anguish to which I was now a prey; so I|could be seen. 


walked on and on, till even the populous. 
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‘* Mr. Ralph Wrangford, I presume? ’’ he 
said inquiringly. 

‘The same, sir,’’ I replied. ‘ May I 
ask whom I have the pleasure of address- 
ing?”’ 

“Your father, Ralph—your father!” 
he replied softly. ‘0! my son, come to 
my heart!’’ he added, seeing my stare of 
astonishment, ‘‘ and let me clasp you in my 
embrace.”’ : 

He approached me with outspread arms. 
I saw, I understood nothing but that my 
father was before me, and sprang to his 
bosom with a cry of joy that ended in a 
burst of rapturous swift-flowing tears. 

‘©O, Ralph! Ralph! ’’ whispered a trem- 
ulous voice in my ear, ‘‘ through how many 
long years of toil and trouble have I looked 
forward to this happy meeting, scarcely 
daring to hope that my eyes would ever be- 
hold you? This moment repays me for 
everything. Bless you! bless you, my son! 
your father is happy once more.’’ 

I looked up into his face with a joyful 
smile, but started back in surprise when I 
saw the sneering devil that sat on his lips, 
and mocked me out of his eyes. Could it be 
the same man whose voice had seemed trem- 
ulous with emotion but a moment before! 
A low derisive laugh at my discomfiture dis- 
pelled all doubt on the point. 

‘¢Come,”’ said he, ‘‘ now that we have 
done the paternal, let’s to business. And, 
first, away with this cursed disguise ! ’’ 

So speaking, he deliberately divested 
himself, first of his moustache, then of 
his black wig and then of his overall. Pro- 
ducing a blue and white silk tie, he fastened 
it in an artistic manner round his neck, and 
stood forth a fair-looking specimen of an 
English country gentleman of sporting ten- 
dencies. 

*« You see how completely I trust you,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ how thoroughly I put myself in your 
power, if you choose to betray me. But 
that you will never do. Little as I have 
seen of you, I can read you too well to have 
any doubt on that score. You would be 
the last man in the world to betray your 
father.”’ 

** You judge me rightly,’”’ I replied with 
fervor. ‘‘ But tell me how it is that you are 
here at all. I—I thought that—”’ 

‘You thought that I was transported for 
life, and that you would never be troubled 
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with my company, eh? I escaped, Ralph, I 
escaped ; but the devil of it is that I have 
got one of those cursed detectives at my 
heels. I spent six months in France before 
coming to England, where I contrived to live 
like a gentleman without much trouble to 
myself. And there I might yet have been, 
had not some confounded fatality, which I 
could not resist, led my steps to England, 
where one of the first men I met on the quay 
after landing was the very fellow that ar- 
rested me twenty years. Whether or not he 
really knew who I was, of course I can’t 
say; but he evidently suspected me, or he 
would not have dogged me ashe did. How- 
ever, I was one too many for him that time; 
but I’ve reason to believe he’s on my traces 
again ; so I must e’en hide my head for a 
week or two till the wind blows fair; and 
with whom should I be so welcome as with 
my own dear boy? ”’ 

‘But you were innocent, father, were 
you not?’ I asked, anxiously. ‘You 


charge ?”’ 

‘<Q engaging simplicity! ’’ he answered, 
with a low, sneering laugh. ‘Of course I 
was innocent! At least I, for one never 
doubted the fact, and therefore you have no 
reason to doso. But I am hungry,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘deuced hungry! I sent that old 
housekeeper of yours out, above half an 
hour ago, for some beefsteaks and brandy ; 
but neither of them have yet made their ap- 
pearance, and my glass is nowempty. Ring 
for the hag, Ralph,—ring for her. But, 
stay! Before she comes, let me give you & 
little instruction. Can you trust her with a 
secret ? ”’ ; 

*« Yes, thoroughly, — unhesitatingly.”” 

‘So be it, then ; but, remember, sir, that 
you — you will answer dearly for it, if she 
betray me. Give her to understand, then, 
that I am a near relative of yours, who, 
being in danger of arrest for debt, is obliged 
to hide himself for a short time; and lay 
strict injunctions on her not to mention my 
presence here to a soul. You understand. 
You can put the case as you like.” 

When old Betty came in, she stared at 
my father in amazement. She had left in 
the room a dark, moustachoed, Spanish- 
looking person ; and now found in his place 
a jolly English gentleman. She had no sur- 





prise left to greet my sudden return. I told 


did not commit the crime laid to your | 
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her in a few words all that I deemed neces- 
sary. My father added emphasis to the story. 

‘Look you, old lady,’’ he said, drawing 
a revolver from the inner folds of his vest. 
‘* You see this? You have heard what your 
master has said? Well, let me tell you, 
once for all, that if you breathe to living 
soul one syllable about me, as sure as 
there is a sky above you, I'll send one of 
these bullets into your brain! Mind! I 
have long ears; and if you whisper my 
secret at midnight, locked 5 on your own 
room, I shall still hear it. Now begone! 
and send in those beefsteaks and that brandy, 
instanter.’’ 

The old woman — whose terror prevented 
her from uttering a word in reply — curtsied 
tremblingly to the terrible stranger, and 
fluttered out of the room. Supper was soon 
afterwards produced, and my father invited 
me to join him in the repast ; but I felt no 
inclination to do so. 

As he sat there, eating and drinking with 
much heartiness, like a man that had been 
half-famished for some time, I could not take 
my eyes off him ; and so sat staring steadily 
till he had finished. 

Having lighted my meerschaum, and filled 
himself a tumbler of neat brandy, he elevated 
his feet on the chimney-piece ; and, leaning 
back in my easy chair, proceeded to take a 
cool survey of me from head to foot. I 
quailed beneath the steady gaze of those 
clear cold eyes, in which I could detect no 
trace of kindly feeling towards myself. 

‘You are disappointed with your father, 
ain’t you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You expected to 
find him a sort of ideal personage, — a second 
Eugene Aram, full of sham philosophy and 
false sentiment; and because he is not a 
snivelling moralist, you are almost ready to 
wish him away again. You are not out of 
your spooneyhood yet, my boy. You will 
learn after awhile that it is your men of 
action— your men of bone and sinew, not 
your dreamy theorists and mouldy book- 

worms — that influence the world, and bend 
circumstances to their will. Had you been 
in my place, you would have been a convict 
still, and a convict you would have died. 
My motto has been, Trust no one but your- 
self; and I advise you to adopt it.” 

‘You forget sometimes to act up to it,” I 


said, ‘or else, why trust me with your 
secret? *? 
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‘I did not trust even you unreservedly,’ 
he replied. ‘* Not so. What would you 
gain by betraying me? Nothing. What 
would you lose by it? Much. Proof: 
Firstly, all men would call you a wretch for 
betraying your own father, and you would 
be looked upon with universal abhorrence. 
Secondly, all your respectable friends, your 
good friends, your moral friends, would 
shrink from any connection with a felon’s 
son, and would shun you as if you were 
plague-stricken. Thirdly, you are of such a 
touchy disposition yourself, that you would 
go moaning about the world for the rest of 
your days lamenting the deed you had done. 
Bah! I never let my adversary see my 
trump cards till the game obliges me to play 
them. Fill this glass again.’’ He lapsed 
into contemptuous silence, as if I were un- 
worthy of further notice. 

The hours sped on, till midnight was long 
past ; and still he stirred not, spoke not. 
He smoked and drank furiously ; like a man 
who had long been debarred from similar 
enjoyments ; but without any apparent effect 
on himself. The candles went out, the fire 
burnt low. Still he sat on one side, glaring 
steadily at the glimmering ashes, and never 
moving, except to lift his glass, or refill his 
pipe; while I on the other side, powerless 
to take my eyes off that dark figure, loomed 
grimly through the dusk of the room, with 
my mind reduced by fatigue, excitement, 
and the want of food, to a condition that 
left nothing but a feeling of vague wonder, 
not unmixed with dread. I had little faith 
in the reality of the scene: doubtless it was 
a dream, —a strange fantastic dream, cer- 
tainly — but still without any foundation in 
fact. 

The first streak of daylight was streaming 
through the curtains, and the fire had burnt 
down toa dull red spark, when he gruffly 
demanded to be shown his room. I con- 
ducted him up-stairs to the little attic where 
I had formerly slept, as I thought he would 
be less likely to be observed there than in 
any other room. Besides, in case of need, he 
might escape through the skylight on to the 
roof, and thence to the ground. My heart 
moved towards him as I turned to leave the 
room. I remembered the loving letters 
written to him by my mother long years 
ago. I thought of all he had suffered; and, 








turning round with tearful eyes, I stretched 
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out my hands, and felt my whole being yearn 
irresistibly towards him. 

«QO, father, father, say you love,me, if it 
be ever so little! ’’ 

‘‘ What? snivelling again! Deuce take 
me if ever I came across such a spoon! 
Come! let your name be Walker. I’m in 
no humop for the pathetic to-night, and 
could n’t squeeze a tear if you offered me five 
pounds. I’m ashamed of you; dash me if 
I’m not!” 

How shall I describe the terrible time that 
passed after that night? Even now I 
shudder when I think of it. It was misery 
to be under the same roof with that man. 
Heaven knows how earnestly I still strove 
to regard him with that feeling of love and 
honor which I considered his due; and to 
keep him still throned on that pedestal in 
my heart, where he had stood glorified for so 
many years; but it was impossible to do so. 
* As days and weeks passed on, the depths of 
his nature were revealed to me one by one, 
and all were dark and forbidding. Not one 
generous sentiment, not one lovable trait, 
not one lofty impulse did he ever betray. 
Sometimes he would be moody and irritable, 
and scarcely speak a word for days together ; 
while, at other times, his demeanor was 
characterized by a wild and reckless gaiety 
that brooked neither time nor place—a 
fierce effervescence that bubbled a moment 
and was gone. But in whatever mood he 
might be, he always drank deeply, yet with- 
out any apparent effect on his mind. He 
was afraid to venture out during the day, 
and lay in bed till evening with the brandy- 
bottle by his side; but every night at ten 
o’olock, whether the weather was fair or 
foul he set out, and invariably obliged me 
to accompany him. We took long, lone 
rambles among the hills and moors, for 
three or four hours, never returning till we 
were both thoroughly fatigued. It was 
during those nocturnal rambles that he made 
me his confidant, and related to me many of 
the secrets of his early life. 

‘must open my mind to somebody, or I 
shall go mad,’’ he said to me one evening. 

Many hair-breadth escapes and wild ad- 
ventures he narrated to me at such times, in 
several of which, according to his own 
account, the part he had played was a very 
questionable one. He wasa sceptic in every- 
thing that a good man would anchor himself 
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to. Morality, virtue, right and wrong, were 
to him empty sounds. Self was the god at 
whose shrine he worshipped; to whom 
everything was sacrificed. 

This baleful presence was infinitely worse 


than the old shadow that darkened my child- © 


hood, and its effects soon began to tell upon 
me. My bodily health became impaired. 
Those long rambles by night, coming after 
my day’s labor in the school, were too much 
for my strength ; but, weak as I was, my 
father always insisted on my accompanying 
him. The effect of his conversation on my 
mind was even worse. The distinction be- 
between right and wrong began to appear 
less vivid to me ; unknown to myself at the 
time, my standard of morality became lower- 


ed ; and, in fact, my mind was being slowly — 


poisoned. The dread presence of that man 
weighed like an incubus upon me; I had 
little time left to think of Salome even, and 
I felt glad now, that she had refused me. I 
would have died sooner than have imposed 
on her a fraction of the burden I now bore, 

At this period the war in the east was 
breaking out, and already throughout the 
length and breadth of the land subscriptions 
in aid of the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen in battle were being raised. 
We in Howthwaite were never behindhand 
in any charitable scheme. A committee of 
gentlemen was formed to collect subscriptions 
in the town and neighborhood ; and I was 
appointed secretary to the fund. 

I was called upon one evening by several 
members of the committee, who, having 
been to the treasurer’s house, and finding he 
had been suddenly called from home owing 
to the illness of his brother, desired me to 
take charge of their day’s collection in aid 
of the funds, amounting to three hundred 
pounds. It was a duty I would gladly have 
dispensed with, especially as banking hours 
were over. They pressed me, howevér, 80 
much on the point, that I took the money, 
and gave them my receipt. In my parlor 
was a small iron safe, let into the wall, in 
which were kept many of the deeds relating 
to the foundation of the hospital. In itI 
carefully deposited the money. 

That night, after my usual walk was over, 
and my father had retired to his room, I 
looked into the safe, and, having seen that 
everything was secure, went to bed, placing 
the key of the safe under my pillow before 
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blowing out the light. I woke out of an 
uneasy dream just in time to hear the clock 
strike three. I felt instinctively under my 
pillow for the key, but it was gone. I was 
out of bed in an instant. The first pale 
streaks of day were beginning to broaden in 
the east, but all the landscape without lay 
dim and indistinct. I partially dressed 
myself in haste, and stole gently down 
stairs, with no thought but that of seeing 
that my money was safe. The parlor door 
was closed but not fastened. A dim light 
shone from under it, and through the key- 
hole. I approached on tiptoe, and pushed 
it suddenly open. My father was stooping, 
in the act of opening the safe with the key 
stolen from under my pillow. He started 
up in surprise, as the door flew suddenly 
open, and glared savagely at me. I rushed 
forward, and pushing him hastily one side, 
planted myself with my back to the safe. 

“Father! what are you about?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ The money is not mine.”’ 

‘Yours or not, I must have it,’’ he replied 
in a low, hoarse voice. ‘*‘ So stand aside, or 
it will be worse for you.” 

Isaw by the wild gleam in his eyes that 
he had been drinking even more than usual. 

“The money is not mine. It is only left 
with me for the night. You cannot have 
it.” 

‘‘ Have it, I mustand will. Stand aside.”’ 

‘* Take all else that I have, only— ”’ 

‘* Will you stand aside ?”’ 

‘“Q, father ! have some pity,” I exclaimed. 
“ You will ruin me forever if you take this 
money. I cannot replace it. Everything 
else is yours, but this. This you must not 
touch.” 

“Out of my way I tell you.” 

“Never! I will defend it against every- 
one while I have breath. It is a sacred 
trust. You should be the last man in the 
world to wish me to betray it.” 

** A very pretty speech indeed,” he replied, 
with a sneer. ‘‘ You have more pluck than 
I gave you credit for. I begin to like you a 
little. Nevertheless, I must have the money. 
For the last time, will you stand aside? 
You refuse? Well, let us see what a little 
friend of mine has got to say on the subject.” 

So speaking, he quietly drew a revolver 
from the inside of his vest. The ominous 
click of the weapon, as he raised it to the 





level of my head, was the last sound I ex- 
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pected to hear on earth —the last sound, 
except the audable beat of my heart, and the 
dull, thugderous buzzing of my brain. Mo- 
mently I expected to see him pull the trig- 
ger; but in about half-a-minute he lowered 
the pistol, remarking, as if to himself, as he 
did so: ‘*It might alarm the neighborhood 
if I fired, and that would be inconyenient.’’ 
Then addressing me again, he said : 

‘‘ T give you one more chance for your life. 
Will you give up the money quietly? No? 
Well then, take that for being obstinate ! ’’ 
Clutching the barrel of the pistol in his 
hand as he spoke, he brought down the 
stock heavily on my head, and I fell to the 
ground insensible. 

It was broad daylight when I recovered 
my consciousness. I rose with difficulty. 
A thousand hammers seemed to be beating 
on my brain. My face was smeared with 
blood that flowed from a great wound on my 
forehead. The door of the safe was locked, 
and the key lay on the table, near an empty 
brandy-bottle. I knew it would be useless 
to look if the money were still there; so 
taking the key with me, I went up-stairs to 
bed, and fell immediately into a dull, torpid 
sleep, that lasted till mid-day. 

I was informed, when I awoke, that 
several gentlemen had been inquiring for me. 
I knew what they wanted ; so I washed, and 
dressed, and went down stairs to await their 
coming again. I had not long to wait. The 
treasurer had returned, and they were come 
for the money left with me overnight. 

I shall never forget the universal stare of 
astonishment that greeted me when I told 
them I had lost it. They pressed me for 
further particulars, but I had none to give ; 
except to add that I was innocent of appro- 
priating it to myself. The same reason that 
had prevented me for calling for assistance 
during the night, sealed my tongue now, 
Let what come, I was determined not to 
betray my father. 

Some of my best friends were on the com- 
mittee ; and my solemn asseveration that I 
had lost the money, and not used it for my 
own purposes, would have been sufficient, in 
their eyes, to exculpate me from that of any 
graver charge than that ofcarelessness. But 
Mr. Basinglee was not to be conciliated. 
How could I have lost it? he asked. If I 
had really lost it, why not say how, when, 
and where? He was decidedly of opinion 
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that the committee ought to prosecute. He, 
for one, should not be satisfied unless they 
did. Mr. Basinglee’s view of thegcase was 
that of a business man, uninfluenced by any 
consideration of friendship or affection. It 
was perhaps the correct view. 

So, at four o’clock that afternoon I was 
arrested on a charge of fraud and embhezzle- 
ment, and I beheld the sunset through the 
grated window of a cell. 

Now that my fortunes were reduced tosuch 
a point, I felt to care but little for what 
might be yet in store forme. I had philos- 
ophy enough in my composition to take 
everything quietly, and my first night in 
jail was not altogether a cheerless one. It 
was such happiness to be relieved of the 
presence of that terrible man ; and now I had 
leisure to think of Salome, and, to a day- 
dreamer like me, that was no mean enjoy- 
ment. I could not have borne her to think 


that I was guilty of what was laid to my 
charge, and I determined to write to her 
once more when I knew my sentence, and 
bid her farewell for ever. 

The following morning I was examined 
before the magistrates, and remanded for a 


week, owing to certain information received 
by the police. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I nap passed five uneventful days in 
prison. On the morning of the sixth day a 
turnkey came to inform me that some one 
had called to see me, and that the governor 
had courteously granted me the use of his 
parlor for the interview, if I chose to accept 
it. A lady, attired in deep mourning, was 
standing with her back to the door, gazing 
out of the window, as Ientered. She turned 
on hearing the noise of my footsteps. It was 
Salome. Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes looked large and sunken. 

We shook hands without a word, and sat 
down near each other. 

*‘T should have come to see you before, 
Ralph,”’ she said, the tears starting to her 
eyes at the first word ; ‘“‘ but I did not know 
that you were here till yesterday, when I 
accidentally read the particulars in a news- 
paper. But I know that you are innocent — 
that you have never wronged any man as 
they say you have.” 

‘Thank you —thank you, dear Salome! 
Those are the first comforting words I have 
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heard for a long time. I care not what the 
world may think, if you but believe me to be 
innocent.”” 

‘¢ IT know that you are innocent. I never 
doubted you fora moment. They can never 
convict you. When they hear your expla- 
nation they must believe in your innocence, 
and set you free at once.’’ 

‘«T shall have no explanation to give,” I 
replied gloomily. ‘+ There are circumstances 
connected with the case that I can never 
reveal to any one. [I shall go forth to the 
world branded asa felon. But 0, Salome! 
however much circumstances may seem 
against me, however black my case may look 
—and that it will look black be certain— 
do not you, you above all others, lose faith 
in me, or believe that I am guilty.”’ 

‘Fear me not,’’ she soothingly replied. 
*‘Though all the world should be against 
you, I will stand your friend. But, tell me, 
are there no means left for delivering you 
from this strait? If I understand the affair 
aright, you have failed to make good a cer- 
tain amount entrusted to you. But suppose 
your friends were to come forward, and pay 
this sum, would not your prosecutors be glad 
to accept the amount, in lieu of obtaining a 
profitless verdict against you ?”’ ’ 

‘* Perhaps they might,” I replied. ~ 

‘¢ Tell me the amount.”’ 

‘Three hundred pounds; and I am not 
worth a8 many farthings.’’ 

‘*Dear friend, listen to me;”’ she said, 
earnestly, laying her hand on mine. ‘Iam 
not without, money. I have five hundred 
pounds in the bank: a legacy left me a few 
years ago by a distant relative. Take what- 
ever of it isnecessary — all of it if you will— 
repay these men, and be again free.’ 

I felt the calmness I had hitherto main- 
tained deserting me; and it was some mo- 
ments before I could trust myself to reply. 

‘Salome! from my heart I thank you. 
But I cannot accept your proffered aid.” 

«« And why not?” she hastily asked. 

‘* Because it would only be transferring 
the debt. I should owe you the money then, 
and that without a prospect of repaying you ; 
for, were I free this minute I should go 
forth a ruined man, and have to seek a 
new home where, like Ulysses, the days 
would—— 

‘ —— darken round me, and the years 


Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ ”” 
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‘*Ralph, Ralph, you have ever been to me 
avery dear friend; and what is friendship 
worth that is never put to the test? Take 
this money. It is yours. It shall be 
yours ! ”” 

‘¢ Tt must not be, indeed, Salome! And, 
now while you are yet with me, for we may 
perhaps never meet again; let me ask your 
pardon for writing to you that foolish letter. 
Forget that it was written — forget that I 
am in prison; and during the short time 
we can yet spend together, let ustalk of old 
times, and fancy ourselves children again, 
going to gather lilies round Langley Farm.” 

‘* A letter, Ralph ?— what letter ? ”’ 

‘« That letter I wrote you one evening last 
midsummer, to which you returned such a 
cruel reply.” 

‘«T never received aletter from you in my 
life, nor ever addressed a, line to you, except 
the few brief sentences I wrote you one 
autumn, to inform you that we should not 
return from Scotland by way of Howthwaite 
There is some mystery about it. Relate the 
circumstances to me.”’ 

I told her in a few words the substance of 
what I have related here respecting it; and 
repeated to her, word for word (for I well 
remember it), the answer I had received. 

“ Dear Ralph,” she replied, ‘‘ that answer 
must have been written by my aunt. She 
probably intercepted your letter, and replied 
to it herself. Let ussay no more about it 
if you please. She is dead now ; but she was 
a kind friend to me.”’ ; 

She sat in silence after this, her head 
drooping slightly forward, and a dreamy 
look in her eyes,as though she were trying 
to realize to herself the strange knowledge 
she had just acquired. 

And did you really and truly feel all that 
you expressed towards me in that letter? ’’ 

“Did! I feel it now. How truly and 
fondly I have loved you through many long 
years, [ cannot now tell. But let it pass. 
My position in life is now changed, and —”’ 

‘Let that pass too,’’ she said, interrupt- 
ing me. ‘There is still this foolish money 
question to settle. After what you have 
told me, you cannot reasonably refuse to 
let me assist you as I propose. 

‘Less now than ever, Salome. Let not 
my love be sullied by the touch of money. 
Let me not in my musings hereafter think 
of you as my creditor for so many pounds, 
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but as something to which my thougt ts can 
turn in trouble, and on which my recolleo- 
tion can gest when all is dark around me.” 

‘¢Q, Ralph, it would not beso! You are 
too fanciful. You would not be my debtor. 
I give it to you freely, willingly —a gift 
from my heart.”’ 

‘* Tt cannot be. On this point I am firm.”’ 

‘Look, Ralph, I will even go down on © 
my knees toask you ; toimplore you! Free- 
dom may be yours, and a fair name before 
all men.” 

‘* Salome —rise! ”” 

‘Ralph, Ralph, do not look at me #0 
sternly! There is no light of love in those 
cold eyes. If you will not indeed take this 
money as a gift from me — you said you loved 
me fondly, you know — then — take me with 
it, and it will be yours altogether! ’? Her 
head dropped on my knees, and a torrent of 
tears burst over them. One long kiss, and I 
raised her up ; placing her on the seat beside 
me. I would not give way to all that I felt 
nor make too sure of my happiness till I had 
told her all. 

‘¢Dearer to me than before,’’ she said 
when I had concluded ; ‘‘ now that you have 
no one in the world to love or care for you 
except myself!’’? The next morning I re- 
gained my freedom. 

Abouta fortnight after my release, a daring 
burglary was committed near a small town 
in one of the midland counties. The pro- 
perty stolen was valuable, and the police were 
unusually active in tracking the thief ; for it 
was thought to be the workof oneman. He 


‘was apprehended; and, the county assizes 


being close at hand, his trial came on the 
following week. It resulted in his condem- 
nation to the penal servitude for life. Pre- 
vious to his trial it was discovered that he 
was an escaped convict, who had been sen- 
tenced to transportation for life for coining, 
fifteen years before. From this man I one 
day received a letter, requesting me in ur- 
gent terms to go and see him. His note was 
so worded that I lost no time in complying 
with his request. 

He made a confession to me which was 80 
strange that, had I not respectable witnesses 
to vouch for the truth of it, I should hesitate 
to bring it forward here asa fact : 

He had known my father intimately for 
years while undergoing his first sentence, for 
coining. My father had frequently related to 
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him the incidents of his early life: dwelling 
on them with a minuteness that made his 
listener completely master of every detail. 
They had frequently discussed various plans 
for escaping together; and, when my father 
lay mortally sick, two years before, his last 
request was to beg of Groom (the coiner’s 
name) if he ever found himself again in 
England, to seek out the dying man’s wife 
and child, and convey to them the assurance 
that his last prayers were for them. Some 
time afterwards, Groom succeeded in escap- 
ing; and on finding himself in England the 
thought struck him that he might turn the 
knowledge he had acquired to his own bene- 
fit. The result has been seen in his visit to 
me and the deception consequent thereon, 
Groom narrated the whole with much glee, 
vowing, as he concluded, that it was one of 
the best moves he had ever practised on any 
one. For further security, I had his confes- 
sion taken down in writing, and induced 
him to sign it. 
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After my release from prison, I engaged 
temporary lodgings in a farm-house, a mile 
or two from Howthwaite, and there awaited 
the settlement of my affairs consequent on 
my dismissal from Chalmy’s Hospital. After 
our marriage, it was the intention of Salome 
and myself to go to America, and there to 
begin the world anew. The confession of 
Groom, however, upset our plans, and no 
longer rendered it necessary for me to leave 
Howthwaite. No reason now existed for 
keeping t the means by which I had 
lost my money. I wasin a position to prove 
the deception that had been practised upon 
me. My old friends stuck to me, and I was 


once more unanimously elected master. My 
marriage took place the same day that I was 
re-installed. My dear scholars—the old 
widows — every one—seemed rejoiced to see 
me back. She whom I loved, and ever shall 
love, better than life itself, was there to 
witness my welcome. 





Imaces or Sours. — ‘* Damscius says express- 
ly, that in a battle fought near Rome with the 
Scythians, commanded by Attila, in the time of 
Valentinian [the third], who succeeded Honori- 
ous (in the year 425), the slaughter on both 
sides was so great, that none on either side es- 
caped, except the generals and a few of their 
attendants; and, which is very strange, he says, 
when the bodies were fallen, the souls still stood 
upright, and continued fighting three whole 
or and nights, nothing inferior to living men, 
either for the activity of the hands or the fierce- 
ness of their minds. The images of the souls 
therefore were both seen and heard, fighting to- 
gether, and clashing with their armor. He 
moreover endeavors to confirm the truth of this 
by other relations of a like kind. *? — Lardner. 





Latimer’s CENsURE OF Puysictans. — ‘* Ye 
see by the example of Hezekiah that it is lawful 
to use physic. But now in our days physic is a 
remedy prepared only for rich folks, and not for 
ee for the poor man is not able to wage the 

hysician. God indeed has made physic for rich 
and poor, but Physicians in our time seek only 
their own profits, how to get money, not how 
they might do good unto their poor neighbor. 
Whereby it appeareth that they be forthe most 
part without charity, and so consequently not 
the children of God; and no doubt but the heavy 
judgment of God hangeth over their heads, for 
they are commonly very wealthy, and ready to 
purchase lands, but to help their neighbor that 
they cannot do. But God will find them out 
one day I doubt not.’*—Latimer. 





PRESERVATION OF Booxs. — Much harm is 
done to leather from the want of ventilation; 
books require use and air, as may be seen by the 
condition of the bindings in many large libra- 
ries where there are no readers, or where there 
are readers and but little air. The library of 
the Athenzeum was affecfed so seriously some 
years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf-bindings fell away, 
and the leather crumbled upon touching. The 
library ought to have the same attention as the 
green-house; light, air, and equal moisture 
ought to be imparted to the leaves in either 
case. Light without injury to color, moisture 
without mildew, and air without soot, are as 
neccessary to the librarian’s as to the gardener’s 
charge. — Wotes and Queries. 





Yarra YARRA; on, TALES OF A TRAVELER. 
— By A. M. R.: Kinahan. (Hope & Co.)— 
This is one of the most wonderful examples of 
human folly we ever read. Much ingenuity 
must be allowed to him who could immortalize 
Australian names as in these lines : — 


Farewell, Tarrengower ! and Ganawarra ! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg ! and Irrawarra ! 
Farewell, Burra Burra ! Polliah ! Morang ! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang ! 
And thee, Booroondara ! and Goomalibee ! 
Farewell, Narab Narab ! and Hinnomongy ! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie ! 





